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TO REMOVE THE IMPRESSION THAT JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE CANNOT 
BE BOUGHT IN BROADWAY AS LOW AS ELSEWHERE, WE INVITE PURCHASERS 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE NEW, AND NOTHING OF AN INFERIOR QUALITY WILL 


HOWARD & CO., 


619 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. 
BY ASA GRAY, M.D., 
Fisher Professor of Natural Science in Harvard University. 


This series forms the most full, scholarly, and attractive appa- 
ratus for the study of Botany to be found in the language. For 


tion, accurate and scientific analysis of plants, and beauty of 
illustration, they have no equal. ° 





How Plants Crow. A Botany for Beginners. 500 cuts. 


Lessons In Botany and Vegetable Physiolo- 
gy. Illustrated by 360 drawings, 


Lessons and Manual, witu Garpen Botany, in one 
volume. 

The Manual Illustrated ; containing the Mosses and 
Liverworts, with beautiful lithographic drawings. 


Structural and Systematic Botany; A Revise 
édition of The Botanical Text Book, with 1,300 cuts, : 


Flora of the Southern United States. By A. 
W. Chapman, M.D. 1 vol., 620 pages. 


These, books are strongly ondorsed by Profe, Agassiz, Silliman, 
Torrey, and Henry, of this country, and by Drs, Lindley, Hooker, 
and other distinguished Botanists in Europe, 





Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and 
Circular, which will be promptly sent on application, 

Address the publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York, 








WIDDLETON'S EDITIONS 


or 


STANDARD WORKS. 
CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 


The Complete Works of “ The Gentle Ella,” corrected and revised, 
with a sketch of his life, by Thomas Noon Talford, and a fine 
steel portrait, 


This is the most complete, and a very elegant edition of Lamb. 


CHOICE 


own 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $11 25; half calf or half 
Wrkey morocco, $20, Kach set of books in a box. 


Lamb's Essays of Elia. A new edition, on tinted 
Paper. Ini vol. crown Svo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $2 25; 
half calf, or half turkey morocco, $4. 


Lamb's Ellana. Containing the hitherto uncollected 
ritings of Charles Lamb, In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, cut or 
uncut edges, $2 25; half calf or half turkey morocco, $4. 


ate This gentle Lamb—heaven be praised for ordaining him the 
est, a8 it is the sweetest, of names !—was one whose dally life 
stew more utiful as one came nearer to it and measured it 


‘hore carefully, 
4 ame world will be much older than it is yet before an intel- 
ert man or Woman can be pardoned for asking, ‘Who was 
ey — Lamb? And yet, because we know him #0 well, we are 
1 dy oy willing to know him better; we cannot learn so much 
bf a eo Me rae not toknow more, There is no healthier sign 
writer en ig lterer taste than this tender attachment for such a 
* as Lamb, ese dainty, exquisite pages—of which noth- 
can be said, and for which book-lovers cannot too 
conscientious publisher—breathe a sweetness, 


. 48 fineras the breezes ‘of May, and as good for the 


at principal Bookstores throughout the country, and 
Publisher on receipt of price. . “ 
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Ww. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


IMPORTANT SALE 

oF 
FIRST-CLASS AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
PAINTINCS, 


BEING THE ENTIRE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF GEORGE H. LEmIsT, 
Esq., oF New York City, AND ALEX. WHITE, EsqQ., OF CHI- 
CAGo. 


Consisting of specimens of the most important works of the 
following modern masters: 
The American school is represented by 
D. Huntington, W. T. Richards, 


A. B. Durand, L. R. Mignot, 
F. E. Church, A. D. Shattuck, 
Eastman Johnson, R. M. Staigg, 
8. R. Gifford, A. F. Bellows, 
Wm. Hart, 8. Colman, 
James M. Hart, Geo. H. Hall, 
De Haas, A. F. Tait, 
Paul Weber, M. B. Kittell. 


The French School by the following artists; 


H. Merle, Edward Frére, 
Fauvelet, Plassan, 
Beranger, De Jonghe, 
Toulmouche, E. Voillemot, 
F, Willems, Trayer, 
Hamon, Hi. Baron, 
Fichel, Compte Calix, 
Lambinet, A. Jourdan, 
Brillouin, Girardet, 

C, Troyon, Guillemin, 


The Flemish and Dilsseldorf Schools are represented by 


Heilbath, Prof, Hildebrandt, 
Joseph Lies, Verschuur, 
Meyer Von Bremen, Preyer, 

Car! Hubner, Verboeckhoven, 
Boner, L. Robbe, 
Boetcher, L. De Beul, 

B. C, Koek Koek, F. KE. Meyerheim, 
Hamman, Geaselschapp, 
Dieffonbach, Van Schendel, 
Hliddeman, Caliach, 
Professor Judson, Dillens, 
Professor Grund, Moeslinger, 


With others of the American, French, Flemish, and English 
Schools, 
To be sold by 


HENRY H. LEEDS & MINER, 
AT THEIR GALLERIES, 817 AND 819 BROADWAY, 
At half-past 7 o'clock, on the evenings of Waepnespay, 27th, and 
THURSDAY, 28th March, 


They will be on exhibition on and after Friday, 22d inst., from 
834 A.M. until 10 P.M., to days of sale, 





THE CENIUS OF SOLITUDE. 
By Rev, W. R. ALGER, 


Mr. Alger has made a careful study of Solitude in all its phases, 
Every form of natural and human solitude is definitely described, 
and its morals, dangers, and uses faithfully stated. Sketches of 
thirty-seven men of note are given who have led solitary lives, 

“Few books contain more matter of a curious character than 
this, while it is also highly original, the author being something 
more than a man of learning, and finding in the thoughts of others 
matter for powerful thought of his own.” —TZhe Boston Traveller. 


In one handsome yolume, price $2. 
Sold by all booksellers, and mailed (post-paid) by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston, 





| 1% Mercer Street, New York. 


Mr. REED’s REPLY TO Mr. BANCROFT. 


President Reed, of Pennsylvania; Being a 
Reply to Mr. George Bancroft and others. By William B. Reed. 
Price $1. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 

1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





DAVID CG. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up sTAIRs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





NEW BOOKS 
oN 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, LOCAL CUSTOMS, 
FOLK-LORE AND LITERATURE, 


SUPPLIED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


{. Lancashire Folk-lore : Illustrative of the Superati- 
tions, Beliefs, and Practices, the Local Customs and Usages 
of the People of the County Palatine, Compiled and edited 
by John Harland, F.S.A., and T, ‘T, Wilkinson, F.R.A.S, In 
crown 8vo, elegantly printed, cloth antique, $3 50, 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, Col- 
lected and narrated by Patrick Kennedy, With frontispiece 
and vignette, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 7%. 

Curlous Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8. 
Baring-Gould, M.A., with two illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 
$4. 

The Edda of Saemund the Learned, from 
the Old Norse or Icelandic, with a Mythological Index, and 
index of Persons and Places, By Benjamin Thorpe, Coim- 
plete, 16mo, cloth, $3 7%. 

Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders. 
By William Henderson, with an appendix by S. Baring- 
Gould, and colored plate. Crown 8vo, $5. 


The New Pantheon, or an Introduction to 
the Mythology of the Ancients, By W. J. 
Hort. 2imo, cloth, $1 60. * 


On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh 
Wedgewood. i8mo, cloth, $2. 
Common Words with Curlous Deriva- 
tlons. By Archdeacon Hare, M.A, 18mo, cloth, $1 7%. 
The Slang Dictionary; Or, the Vulgar Words, 
Street Phrases, and * Fast" Expressions of High and Low 
Society, Many with their Etymology, and a few with their 
History, Traced. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 
The History of Signboards, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Jacob Larwood and John C, 
Hotten, With 100 Illustrations in Fac-simile, Large 12mo, 
cloth, $3 %5. 
History of Playing Cards, 4nd the various games 
connected with them, with some account of Card-conjuring 
and Old-Fashioned Tricks. Edited by Rev. E. 8, Taylor. 
With 60 curious engravings. 16mo, cloth, $3 75. 
A Manual of Mythology, in the form of Question 
and Answer. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 75. 

*,* Detailed Catalogues may be obtained on application to S., 
W. & Co. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have Just PuBLtisHED A New WoRK BY EDWARD SPENCER, 
ENTITLED 
GERMANY FROM THE BALTIC TO THE 
ADRIATIC; 
OR, 
PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND VENETIA, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE LATE WAR. 


By Captain Spencer, author of Sketches of Germany and the 
Germans, etc., etc., and containing Portraits of the King of 
Prussia, Emperor of Austria, King of Italy, and many of 
the most celebrated Officers in the late War. 8vo, cloth, 
price $3. 








A New anv CueEap EpITION or 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and New 
Testaments. Edited by the Rev. C.&. Carey. Post 
8vo, cloth, price $1 75. 


The Blackfriars Shakspere. Edited by Charles 
Knight. Complete in one volume. Printed by Clowes & 
Son on toned paper, post Svo, cloth, 1073 pages, price $2; 
half calf, $3 50; tree calf, gilt edges, $4. 


Half Hours with the Best Letter-Writers and 
Autobiographers: forming a Collection of Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charles 
Knight, editor of Half Hours with the Best Authors etc., 
etc. Svo, cloth, $3; half calf $4 50. 


THE New EDITION oF 


Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, thoroughly revised 
and re-edited by the original projector and publisher, Mr. 
Charles Knight. Printed by Clay on fine tinted paper, with 
upwards of 1,000 beautiful illustrations from the original 
wood-block. 8 vols. royal Svo, cloth $40; half calf $60; tree 
calf, gilt edges, $75; full morocco, $100. 


The Shakespeare Callery. A reproduction in com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Poet's 
Birth, ina series of beautiful Photographs reproduced from 
Boydell’s Shakespeare. Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, 
$10. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne; Containing the 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy; a Sentimental 
Tour through France and Italy ; Sermons, Letters etc., with 
a Life of the Author, written by himself. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Illus- 
trated with many hundred engravings on wood, from de- 
signs by William Harvey, on toned paper, 3 vols. Svo, cloth, 
$15; half calf, $20. 


The Pictorial Gallery of English Racehorses: 
Portraits of all the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. 
Leger Stakes, from 1831 to 1850, and a History of the Prin- 
cipal Operations of the Turf. 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry: With explanatory notes, etc., etc., and 
maby engravings by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, Franklin, and 
others. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis 
Cornwallis. Edited with Notes by Charles H. Ross, 
Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $9. 


The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bi- 
ography. Memoirs of Distinguished Men ofall Ages and 
Nations, by Writers of Eminence in the various branches of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Conducted by Professors 
Eadie, Rankine, Lankester, Bowen, and John Francis Wal- 
ler, editor. Illustrated with numerous fine steel portraits. 
6 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, $50. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining Countries. A 
new edition from the Text of Colonel Johnes, with Notes, 
a Life of the Author, etc., etc., illustrated with 120 engrav- 
ings. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 


Moonstrelet’s:Chronicles, commencing at the year 1400 
where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, and continued 
by others to the year 1516, with many illustrations. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


Routledge’s Guide to London and its Sub- 
urbs; comprising Description of all its points of interest. 
By G. F. Pardon. A new edition revised and improved, 
with Illustrations, a Map, and Index. 16mo, cloth boards, 
60 cents. 


LONDON SOCIETY. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


oF 
LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, FOR THE HOURS 
OF RELAXATION. 


MARCH, 1867. 


CoNTENTS : 


Women and their Ways. 
Etiquettes of Grief. 
The White Feather. 
The Private Life of a Public Nuisance. 
Anecdote and Gossip about Cinbs. Part IT. 
Over a Briile-Gueule. 
Artists’ Notes from Choice Pictures. 
Sketches of the English Bench and Bar. No. ILI. (With Portrait 
of Lord Chief Baron Kelly.) 
rues for High Stakes. By Miss Annie Thomas, author of 
enis Donne, Walter Goring, Played Out, etc. 
Chap. VII. Kin and Kind. 

“VIII. ** What are the Wild Waves Saying ?” 

= IX. The Daphne. 
The Sublime Society of Steaks. 
Castles in the Air. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Single numbers,. . .$0 40| Five copies, one year, 
One copy, one year, . - 450] Ten copies, one year, . 40 00 
Two copies, one year, - 850 And an extra copy gratis. 


CLUBBING WITH THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FoR Youne PEo- 
pte: The Riverside Magazine (¢2 50 per annum) and London 
Society ($4 50 per annum) sent to one address for six dollars. All 
subscriptions are payable in advance. 

The first number sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of 30 
cents. 


-$20 00 





Published by 
HURD & HOUCHTON 
(By Arrangement with the London Publishers), 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


THE HEAVENS. 
ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF POPULAR 
ASTRONOMY. 


BY 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 


EDITED BY 
J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S, 


SECOND EDITION. 
1 vol. imp. 8vo, $10 50. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 





AN 


192 Broadway, New York. 





AprIL NUMBER NoW REapy. 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
1867. 


CONTENTS: 
Frontispiece. **The King was in the Parlor counting out his 
money.’ By H. L. Stephens. 

. Doings of the Bodley Family: Moving into the Country. 
(Illustrated by H, L, Stephens.) 

Il. Philip, the Greenland Hunter, Chaps, III., IV. (Illustrated 
by G. G, White.) 

. The Swing and the Squirrel. By Jacob Abbott. (With an 
illustration by H. W. Herrick.) 

. The Story of the Little Rid Hin. (Illustrated by II. L. Ste- 
phens.) 

V. Among the Trees, April. 
drawings of flowers.) 

. Life in a New England Village Forty Ye ars ago. 

. The Ballad of Chevy-Chace. Part I. (With two illustra- 
tions by E. B, Bensell.) 

. Kite Flying in Smyrna. By 8. G. W. Benjamin, (With 
illustrations.) 

. An Ugly Customer. By C.C. Abbott. (With drawing of a 
Gar.) 

X. Uncle Ainslee’s Squirrel Story. By Helen C. Weeks. (With 
an illustration by H. W. Herrick.) 

. Spring Sports and the April Rebellion. By Vieux Mous- 
tache. 

. “The Lord is Risen:” An Easter Hymn. Harmony and 
words by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr. 

. Prairie-Dogs Keeping House. (With an illustration.) 

. Books for Young People. IV. 

. The Window-seat: Next Week in the Evening. By the 
editor. 

. Guessings. (With three illustrations.) 


_ 


By Mary Lorimer. (With 





Subscription price for the year, $2 50. 
Now Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
CLUB RATES: 

Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, and an 
extra copy gratis; twenty copies, $35, and an extra copy 
gratis. Single copies, 25 cents. 

Sample copies of the January number sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of 2% cents. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of the country. 

Address 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


Clergymen and teachers supplied with The Riverside Magazine 





one year for $2. 


——__ 


AUTHOR’S AMERICAN EDITION OF 
“‘ DICKENS.” 





DAVID COPPERFIELD is published this day and is for Bale 
by all booksellers everywhere. 

T. B. Peterson & BroTuERs, Philadelphia, in connection with 
Harper & Brotuers, New York, are the only publishers jp 
America of the works of Charles Dickens, that have ever paiq 
anything for the manuscript and advanced proof-sheets of his yg. 
rious works, 80 as to enable Harper & Brothers to publish them 
in America, in Harper’s Weekly, and T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
in book form simultaneously with their publication in Englang, 
For this priority we have paid thousands of dollars; Charles 
Dickens having been paid five thousand dollars in gold for the 
advanced proof-sheets of his last work, Our Mutual Friend, ag 
well as the same amount in gold for each of his other late works, 


David Copperfield. Author's American edition, with 
twenty-five full page illustrations. From original designg 
by H. K. Browne. 1 volume, sewed, green paper covers, 
price $1; orbound in green morocco cloth, gilt back, gilt 
title, and profile head of Dickens in gold, on side, pricg 
$1 25. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


David Copperfield. Paper cover edition. Complete ip 
1 large octavo volume of 370 pages, in large type, pricg 
% cents. 


David Copperfield. Illustrated octavo edition. With 
original illustrations on tinted paper. Complete inj 
large octavo volume, large type, bound in cloth, price $259, 

David Copperfield. People’s American edition. Con. 
plete in 1 large duodecimo volume of near 1,000 pages, large 
long primer type, leaded, bound in cloth, price $2 50. 


David Copperfield. Illustrated duodecimo edition. With 
forty original illustrations by H. K. Browne, printed op 
tinted paper. Complete in two large duodecimo volumes, 
large type, leaded, bound in cloth. Price $2 a volume. 

All the other volumes of Dickens’ Works will follow in rapid 
succession, and in the same styles as the above. 





Theltinitials. A Love Story of Modern Life. By the Baron 
ess Tautphoeus. A new and beautiful edition. Complete 
in one large duodecimo volume, bound in green and wine 
morocco cloth, uniform with Woodburne Grange, by Wm, 
Howitt. Price $2, or in paper cover for $1 50. 

Our Mutual Friend. Author's American edition. With 
forty-two illustrations. From Original Designs by Marcus 
Stone. One volume, sewed, green paper cover. Price $1; 
or bound in green morocco cloth, gilt back, gilt title, and 
profile head of Dickens, in gold, on side. Price $1 25. 

Woodburne Cra nge. A Story of English Country Life, 
By William Howitt. Fourth edition in three weeks is now 
ready. It is the best book issued for over ayear. Com 
plete in one large duodecimo volume, bound in green and 
wine morocco cloth. Price $2; or in paper cover for $1 8. 

Copies of any or all of the above popular books will be sent to 
any one, free of postage, on receipt of price. 
Address all orders for the above to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn, 





STANDARD OPERA LIBRETTOS. 
DITSON & CO.’"S STANDARD OPERA LIBRETTOS, 
Each with English and Foreign Words and the Music of the 

Principal Airs. New Librettos are added as they appear. 

Bohemian Girl, Cinderella, Crispino e la Comare, Der Frei- 
schiitz, Dinorah, Doctor of Alcantara, Don Giovanni, Don Pas 
quale, Ernani, Faust, Fra Diavolo, Fidelio, I Martiri, I Puritani, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Il Flauto Magico, Il Giuramento, II Trova 
tore, Ione, La Dame Blanche, L’Elisir D'Amore, La Favorita, La 
Fille du Regiment, La Gazza Ladra, La Juive (Jewess), La Son 
nambula, La Traviata, La Prophete, Les Huguenots, Linda di 
Chamounix, Lucia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, L'Etoile du 
Nord, L'Africaine, Figaro, Martha, Masked Ball, Massaniello, 
Norma, Poliuto, Rigoletto, Robert le Diable, Sappho, Semiram 
ide, Vespres, Siciliennes, William Tell, Zampa, Price 30 cents 
each, Copies mailed, post-paid, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 
CHS. H. DITSON & CO., 563 Broadway. 





THE MATIONAL CURRENCY BANK, 
CORNER OF WALL ST. AND BROADWAY, N. Y. 





As FiscaL AGENT For THE U. S. Treasury, this Bank will 
fond the August (First Series) 7-30 Treasury Notes into the new 
5-20 Bonds, at the same rate as the Treasury. To wit: taking 
the 7-80 Note at its face, and giving the Bond at its face, adjust, 
ing the difference of earned interest in currency. 

The Notes carry interest at two cents per day per $100 from 
Feb. 15th, and the Bonds carry interest at six per cent. per al 
num from the ist of Jan. 

The Bonds are gold-interest bearing, so that the earned inter 
est on them is so much gold obtained at par. 

Tue NATIONAL CURRENCY Bank will also buy and sell all se 
ries of 7-30 Notes, for Cash. Also, all kinds of U. 8. Bonds and 
Compound-Interest Notes, at the very best market rates. 

The principal business of this Bank is in funding 7-308, hand: 
ling Government Securities, and selling Revenue Stamps for 
Treasury Department. This Bank is also a U. S. Depository. 


F. F. THOMPSON, Pres. 


W. G. Wut, Cashier. 
J. H. L. Morrorp, Assistant Cashier. 


REVENUE Stamps are sold at the following discount, giving the 
discount in Stamps: 


Orders for $1,000 worth and over, 5 per cent. ; for $100 worth 
and over, 434 per cent. ; for $20 worth and over, 4 per cent. 
WwW. CG. WHITE, Cashier. 
Nat. Currency Bank, cor. Wall St. and Broadway. 


P.S.—In funding August 7-30s for Dealers in Bonds and Notes, 
we allow One Eichth of One per cent. Commission, this being 








rulable under the arrangement with the Government. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


—=_— 
New York, Saturpay, Marcu 23, 1867. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 


{( ROM despairing of a cure,” says an eminent 
writer, when discussing this very subject, 
there is too often but one step to denying the dis- 
ease.” Many people have ideas more or less precise 
or indefinite that mischief is to be apprehended in 
soy community from the non-representation of any of 
its parts. But among ourselves, where the majority 
has been so pertinaciously set up as an idol, these 
ideas are usually suppressed or lost sight of. When 
this is not the case, and the evils are admitted, it is’ 
common to urge that they are “the necessary price 
paid for free government,” and that those who per- 
sist in pointing them out are therefore necessarily 
the enemies of free government, which could not 
possibly exist without them. To deny the disease 
thus gets to be regarded as a proof of patriotism, and 
to assert it is to incur the imputation of a lack of 
that virtue. Men naturally dislike the unpopular 
side, and, unless they are very clear-sighted and self- 
reliant, their doubts are staggered by an opposing 
wanimity, Hence, it is easy jto understand how, 
util within a short time, the rights of minorities 
have found so few defenders among us, and how even 
now the assertion of those rights should encounter 
incredulity and provoke anger. This will not al- 
ways continue to be the case, for a very simple reason. 
Hyperbole and symmetrical theories must give way to 
the cold logic of facts. We shall cease to believe that 
the unchecked ascendency of majorities is essential to 
liberty, since the course of events is certain to show 
uw—is beginning to show us now—that such an as- 
cndency, so far from being indispensable to free- 
dom, is in truth incompatible with its preservation. 

It is vigorously asserted that our liberties are 
certain since the Constitution assures them to us, 
But as it is evident that the Constitution will be al- 
tered to suit the majority, the guarantees of liberty 
will be altered likewise. If such a change is not to 
be for the worse, we must admit two assumptions: 
first, that the Constitution is susceptible of improve- 
ment, and secondly, that the majority has the wisdom 
toimprove it. It so happens that many of the most 
thoughtful and earnest believers in the perfection of 
the Constitution as it is have been heretofore also ar- 
dent supporters of the sway of the majority. The 
President himself, whether he is thoughtful and ear- 
hest or not, has been in this position, It is one, not- 
withstanding, that cannot consistently be maintained. 
We cannot serve God and Mammon, ‘The question 
of the rights of minorities is here distinctly at issue. 
If we assume that freedom depends upon the preser- 
vation of the Constitution as it is, and the majority is 
bent upon its destruction or alteration, then the as- 
cendency of the majority is incompatible with free- 
dom, This is a conclusion which may be exceedingly 
distasteful to great numbers, and most especially so 
to the thousands of earnest people who have brought 
themselves to believe that we had attained ideal gov- 
emmental perfection when we abolished slavery ; it is 
nevertheless a conclusion from which there is no logi- 
cal escape, and one whose difficulties cannot be evaded 
by any amount of displeasure at their statement. 

We have claimed, and we continue deliberately to 
Press the assertion, that the gravest evils of our polit- 
ical system arise from the fact that the best educated 
and most intelligent citizens are practically debarred 

fom a voice in its conduct.* The existence of the 
disease is for the most part denied, It devolves upon 
Ws, therefore, so far as we are able, to substantiate 
our Position, To aid us in doing so, we continue 

* 
rr ealetive inca t ts ntenyiinrcasea 
being to rey ope ad py of the franchise, their effect 
more below the highest Levy power in the “yoy of oe aor oe 
In the false democracy ‘wh Agere t's an Tes resentation 
to all p eae Bats 

one fives it only to the local majorities, the voice of the in- 


Tinority may have no organs at all in the representative 
body, It is an admitted fact that in the ‘American democracy, 





























freely to quote Mr. Mill, not only because he affords 
us lucid illustrations, but because he is so generally 
accepted in this country as well as in England as the 
standard-bearer of popular institutions. It is noto. 
riously true that most cultivated and thoughtful 
Americans bear no part in political life and take no 
interest even in the details of platforms and elections. 
The enthusiasm of war drew forth in both sections 
an apparent exception, and the abstention, for well- 
understood reasons which need not here be entered 
upon, has been more marked jin the North than in 
the South. The exceptional excitement having sub- 
sided, political indifferentism resumes its old aspect, 
as, the conditions which produced it remaining sub- 
stantially unchanged, might have been expected, 
“But,” it is eagerly interposed, “ whose fault is this ? 
The educated classes have votes as well as the rest- 
Why not use them and be represented as, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, they should be?” The infer- 
ence is that the classes whom we assert to be unrep- 
resented have only themselves to blame for it. But 
this, though plausible, is only true in a very small 
degree, as thinking men very well know. We trust, 
however, to be excused if we treat the subject in a 
rather elementary manner, inasmuch that this and 
kindred arguments are so current as to suggest the 
need for explicit refutation. It is not the fault of ed- 
ucated people that they have no power in the state 
so much as it is the fault of the system. We cannot 
censure individuals for refraining from acts which 
the condition of things renders totally inoperative. 
Knowing as they do from the forces which are op- 
posed to them that their political course will have no 
effect whatever, let it be what it may, how are we 
justly to condemn them as for neglecting an import- 
ant duty ? 

If the wealthy and refined and the portions of the 
community which naturally gravitate to and consociate 
with them, the lawyers, doctors, clergy, students, and 
literati, could effect anything by leaving their homes, 
offices, counting-rooms, pulpits, and desks, and going 
to the polls and primary meetings, there is assuredly 
enough of intellectual elevation and patriotic feeling 
among them to prompt,them to do so. But the re- 
verse is the fact; and why should it not be frankly 
stated and boldly reiterated until investigation and 
discussion shall lead to a remedy? In our own local 
community each of these men knows perfectly that 
for the vote he may cast there are fifty controlled by 
the next corner grocery to make it nugatory. Does 
he think, however, that these fifty votes are likely to 
be wisely thrown in the interest of public economy 
and public morals? On the contrary, he is convinced 
that they will not be so thrown. Does he believe 
that the collective wisdom which will be expressed 
by the use made of those fifty votes will yet be, on the 
whole, respectable and a good to the aggregate com- 
munity? He has every reason for believing the re- 
verse. He knowsthat they will be employed for ends 
which are opposed to his interests and sympathies 
and probably to the public good, He, therefore, de- 
clines a conflict which is attended with inconven- 
ience, if nothing worse, and which is certain to end 
in defeat, The consequences of this are precisely the 
same as if he were legally disfranchised, The best 
culture, the ripest intelligence of the country, thus 
finds no expression in its councils and in its direction 
of affairs, The envy or jealousy of the masses is con- 
stantly at work to exclude those who are conspicuous 
for qualities which the masses cannot possess; and 
the final results of the process do not need to be here 
pointed out. 

It may be argued that very superior and accom- 
plished men do sometimes in fact find their way into 
our legislative bodies; and, taking them from the 
North and South, from the past and present, respec- 
tively, Mr. Calhoun and Mr, Sumner may be cited as 
examples. Such instances, however, besides being 
otherwise exceptional, have arisen, as on reflection 
will appear, as much from strong partisan feeling as 


from recognition of extraordinary merit; an explana- 
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these distinguished men, and democracy would have been spared 


tion which is further supported by the fact that the 
moment it has been proposed to reward such merit 
with the highest responsibility of the state, barriers 
have been erected to render it impossible. It is not 
altogether the fault of the mass that such exclusion 
has been so invariable; but it is certainly the fault 
of the machinery which the mass is led to perpetu- 
ate.* The cry that we have no longer any really 
great men is a constant and increasing one. Itwolud 
be almost as reasonable to complain that we had no 
fine actors if we had no theatres; or that we had no 
able journalists if we had no newspapers. The raw 
material we have in abundance, but we deprive our- 
selves of the means for developing it into noble and 
useful shape. Apart from the political field, we do 
not find such deficiencies, We have lawyers who will 
compare favorably with any in the world; physicians 
and surgeons whose eminence is universally acknow- 
ledged; writers whose merit, albeit a national litera- 
ture in a community which still possesses that of its 
parent state is necessarily slow, is beyond dispute ; 
philosophers, divines, men of science fully up with 
the foremost rank. If the same cannot truthfully be 
said of our statesmen, where, save in the defect of our 
political institutions, are we to seek for an explana- 
tion ? 

Nothing can be further from our wish than to under- 
rate the surpassing excellence in most things theoret- 
ically, in many things practically, of our institutions ; 
but those institutions, admirable as in some respects 
they are, and great as is the good which in those re- 
spects they have accomplished, are defective to the 
extent in which they fail to afford proportionate repre- 
sentation to the best intelligence of the state, and so 
fail to encourage that intelligence to co-operate in its 
service. We live at present under the legislation of 
a class. A class great in numbers, intelligent to a 
degree perhaps unprecedented by any similar class, 
industrious and energetic probably beyond all others, 
but still a class, Our system is, therefore, unsym- 
metrical, inharmonious, and, remaining unmodified, 
will become as time rolls on more and more danger- 
ous. For with the increase of wealth and leisure 
the classes which are practically excluded will aug- 
ment,’ cohere, crystallize, and, if history is to be trust- 
ed for analogies, avenge their exclusion by conspiracy 
and revolution, <A rebellion may come from above 
as well as from below, and it is not always certain 
that the majority will conquer in the struggle. The 
unchecked tyranny of the many will in time bring 
disasters no less real although they may not be so 
familiar and palpable as those which come of the 
tyranny of one, True liberty is incompatible with 
either, and threatened evils in both cases are solely 
to be averted by really equal and proportionate rep- 
resentation. The subject is full of difficulties, no 
doubt, and in our peculiar situation requires to be 
approached with deliberation and caution, We have 
heretofore chiefly dwelt upon what seem to us to be 
the objectionable features—the causes of increasing 
and alarming evil—in our system; we will endeavor 
hereafter to present some suggestions pointing towards 
practicable alleviation and possible remedy. 








PUBLIC DEBTS. 


NE of the most successful tricks ever played upon 
the public was the inauguration of the system of 
borrowing money upon the public credit. Wars, as 
well as all other public undertakings, were, of old, 
cash transactions, The king, when he went forth to 
conquer his neighbors or was forced into the field to 
defend his own people, asked for money, not for au- 
thority to issue scrip. Taxes were levied, contribu- 
tions required, benevolences or forced loans set on 
foot bu tthese were all one and the same thing, to 
wit, a direct and immediate supply of the expenses 
of the war from the people in cash. When the war 
was ended the account had already been cast up and 
paid. The idea of borrowing from posterity, of bor- 











* The multitude have often a true instinct for distinguishing an 
able man when he has the means of displaying his ability in a 
fair field before them. If such a man fails to obtain at least some 
portion of his just weight, it is throu h institutions or usages 
which keep him out of sight. Jn the old democracies there were no 
means of keeping out of sight any able man: the bema was open 
to him: he needed nobody's consent to become a public ad- 
viser. it is not so in a representative government; and the best 
friends of representative democracy can hardly be without mis- 





its greatest reproach and one of its most formidable evils.—Joun 
Stuart MILL. 


hat the Themistocles or Demosthenes, whose couneels 
eat have saved the nation, might be unable during his whole 
life ever to obtain a seat.—J. 8S. Miiu. 
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rowing from a lender yet unborn, had not been sug- 
gested, Nor did it occur to the simple-minded men 
of old times that a people could get rid of the burden 
of its daily expenditures by borrowing from itself. 

Under William III. certain money-lenders in Lon- 
don persuaded him and his advisers that the govern- 
ment could expend the people’s substance and yet 
take nothing from the people ; that the present gene- 
ration might waste millions of capital and that the 
waste would not be felt until twenty, thirty, fifty 
years afterwards, just as the treasury officers might 
choose, by the length of the scrip issued, to decree, 
They had only to issue scrip payable fifty years for- 
ward, and they would thereby be enabled to eat their 
cake and to keep it too. This was the starting point 
of the English national debt. If it had been proposed 
that the English people should borrow of another 
people, from the French, the Dutch, or the Spaniards, 
the suggestion would have been reasonable; for then 
the sum borrowed would have to be transferred from 
Holland or France or Spain over into England in 
some substantial form of goods or capital, and noth- 
ing in exchange for such goods would be required 
until the maturity of the loan. The English people 
would thus get the use of so much of this world’s goods 
for the annual hire of the interest agreed upon. Rus- 
sia is wisely borrowing money in England for the pur- 
pose of building railways and for other improvements 
which she needs, and for the rapid introduction of 
which the capital of her own people does not suffice. 
The proceeds of the loan go back to Russia in the 
form of such things, locomotives or other goods, as 
are wanted there, and which are not actually paid for 
until the loan matures, The Russian people gain by 
this just as clearly as a man does who, not owning a 
store-house, hires one rather than do without the 
conveniences for business. But the proposition of 
the fund-mongers of London was that the English 
people could borrow from themselves and thereby 
avoid feeling their daily expenditures. Under a be- 
lief in this absurdity the public debt of England has 
been piled up to what it is now. 

Ifa nation can borrow of itself—that is, of any of its 
own citizens—the money it spends to-day, and thereby 
avoid feeling the expenditure, then a family can bor- 
row of one of its members the money for the butcher's 
bill of the day and yet say it has spent nothing; a 
mercantile firm can borrow of one of its partners a 
thousand dollars to pay for a sudden and unexpected 
claim upon them and yet say they have not lost any- 
thing, but that all the partners taken together are 
as rich as before; in fact, if a nation can borrow of 
any of its own citizens what it is expending and yet 
leave the aggregate nation just as rich asif it had not 
spent the money, then an individual can borrow of 
himself all the money he spends every day, and, by 
putting into one of his pockets his own notes paya- 
ble next year, prove that this year he has spent noth- 
ing. The measure of the taxation actually levied 
upon any people in any one year is not the amount 
of money gathered that year by the tax-gatherer, but 
the sum of the government expenditures for the year, 
A share of these government expenditures is taken 
out of every man’s purse, from every man’s personal 
comforts, by the mere expenditure, let the govern- 
ment keep its accounts as it may, For so much of 
the product of the year as the government takes for 
its purposes, #0 much less is left to be distributed 
among the people for their private use, When, during 
the late war, the government was expending say one 
thousand million of dollars in a year, although it 
might be borrowing of some of its own citizens nine 
hundred millions, payable twenty years hence, yet the 
whole one thousand millions was taken at once out 
of the property of the people. The tracing of one or 
two transactions to their end will satisfy us that none 
of the loss of government expenditures is saved or 

postponed by the contrivance of a public debt. Sup- 
pose the Treasury wants to feed the army, It bor- 
rows @ thousand dollars of Mr, Grippall and gives 
him a bond payable in twenty years, In return for 
this bond it gets money, But the army cannot eat 
money, What the government really wants to get 
hold of is flour, not money, It gives the money for 
flour, and hands the flour over to the soldiers to be 
eaten, ‘The whole transaction amounts to this: that 
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existing stock of wealth of the present generation, and, 
instead of being exchanged for some other form of 
useful goods, have been consumed by those who are 
not producing anything, and who consequently give 
no other form of wealth in return ; there is, therefore, 
economically speaking, so much absolute loss, The 
loss is immediate to the present generation. It is 
idle to suppose that, by any hocus-pocus, we can 
make posterity replace to us the flour that has just 
been eaten up for breakfast by the Army of the 
Potomac. It is we of this day that have just so 
much less flour, so much less wealth; by the time 
posterity comes into making flour, it will do us no 
good, The only interest posterity has in the matter is 
that, as we have made ourselves so much poorer, we 
have, therefore, so much less wealth to hand down to 
them, So, if government buys a quantity of gunpow- 
der, issuing its twenty-year bonds in payment, and ex- 
pends the gunpowder against the enemy, the result is 
simply that a large number of men have been working 
so many weeks or days to make so many tons of gun- 
powder, and that their whole labor has been blown 
into nothing ina day. This lost labor is lost out of 
the wealth of to-day, not of the future. When the 
state of New York built the Erie Canal, the sturdy 
Irishmen who dug its bed were no ghostly members 
of a future generation ; they were a substantial part 
of the community of that day, and, if they had not 
been set apart for that work, would have been pro- 
ducing their own food or wealth of some form for 
immediate use. Their food and raiment while dig- 
ging the yet unproductive canal had to be supplied 
by the labor of the rest of the people. The whole 
cost, therefore, of devoting so many men to this then 
unproductive work was in fact paid in cash by the 
men of that day, in spite of going through the form 
of issuing paper drafts on posterity. So that if an 
actual tax had been levied upon the people for one 
thousand millions, or whatever clse was necessary to 
meet the government expenditure in any year of the 
war, no more wealth would have been taken out of 
private hands for government use, no more distress 
would have been felt, we should have no less proper- 
ty left in the hands of the people, we should have 
been no poorer than we are now. The issue of bonds 
payable twenty years hence did not save one day’s 
labor from being given to the manufacture of the un- 
productive machinery of war, did not lessen the con- 
sumption of food by the army to the extent of a 
single loaf; the amount of our actual property is 
now just as much diminished as if every dollar of 
public expenditure had been gathered direct from 
the people day by day by the tax-gatherer. Of 
course this does not apply to what little we borrow- 
ed abroad. 

The system is a deceptive one, and pay as you go 
should be applied to all public expenditures, except 
when we can temporarily supply the place of our own 
capital, expended, by borrowing from other nations, 


HOW PROTECTION WORKS, 
IP\HE protectionists failed, in the last Congress, to 
fet a general increase of the taxes on foreign im- 
ports, They managed, however, to pass a special act 
for the atill further protection, as they call it, of the 
wool interest, The duties now laid upon wool are said, 
by those engaged in the trade, to be absolutely pro- 
hibitory. Jfow their theory works is seen in the 
reports we now have from the woollen factories of 
Rhode Island, Reduced wages and employment for 
only three days in the week threatened to the la- 
borers, stoppage of mills and failures of manufac- 
turers, are the first-fruits of their mode of doing good 
to the wool interest, If this is the way their policy 
works, it is fair to infer that if they had succeeded 
in passing the bill for increasing duties on everything, 
the discharge of men from employment and the fail- 
ures of manufacturers would have been a hundred- 
fold more extensive, 

It is natural that there should be now an over- 
supply of woollen goods in our market, The special 
demand during the war for wherewith to clothe the 
soldiers, a demand constantly kept up by the waste 
of material incident to an army, misled the manu- 
facturers as to the extent to which capital and labor 
might be permanently employed in this direction, 
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would take care to protect them against competition, 
They were blind to the certainty that, if foreign com. 
petitors were shut out, competitors here at home 
were sure to take their places, The demand anq 
the waste of the army ceased ; but the mills and thy 
machinery were there and must be kept at work o; 
go toruin, The result is that we have more woollen 
goods than can be sold in our own markets, and gy 
our high duties do not run outside of our coast line, 
no relief can be had by sending our surplus stock to 
be sold abroad, for the products of England and Bel. 
gium, made under a wise system of taxation, come jp. 
to the foreign markets cheap enough to exclude yy 
utterly, The wool manufacturers find they cannot 
sell their goods now to cover the cost of making 
them, although made when the raw material was gy}. 
ject to a less tax. To remedy the matter, Congres 
puts a still higher tax upon wool, with the view of 
making the raw material come dearer to our factories, 
At the same time the cheap foreign wool, being shut 
out from our markets, is sent in larger quantities to 
England, France, and Belgium, so that the manufge. 
turers in those countries, having a larger quantity 
forced upon them, can buy it still cheaper than be. 
fore, and will thus be enabled to send their cloths to 
us at lower ‘prices. Our manufacturers must have 
hard heads if they do not soon have the conviction 
knocked into them that the protective theorists are 
their worst enemies. 


CHURCH UNION MOVEMENTS. 

NHE main tendency in this country has hitherto been 
to a division of the Church of Christ into denomina. 
tions and sects, often on slight or frivolous grounds. The 
centrifugal has prevailed over the centripetal forces, 
Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians have divided 
and subdivided; and thus have wasted much of their 
power. ‘The idea of the essential internal unity of the 
Church has been, indeed, held fast ; but this unity has 
been supposed to be sufficiently realized in the invisible 
Church, while the visible has been split up into frag. 
ments. We have realized here the extreme Protestant 
reactionary spirit, evoked by the equally extreme Roman 
Catholic pretension that the Church in all countries 
must be under one visible head, the successor of St, 
Peter, the Vicar of Christ on earth. This claim gave 
point in the Reformation controversies to the Protestant 
taunting question, ‘‘ Where is Christ not to be found in 
his Church on earth? In Rome—for there is his Vicar.” 

Protestantism first founded national churches, in which 
the Church was made dependent on the state. Persecu- 
tion and the growing spirit of religious freedom called 
independent bodies of Christians into existence, especially 
in Great Britain. These were transplanted to the new 
world ; so that it isa striking fact, that those religious 
organizations which are the dissenting bodies and sects 
of the old world are here the largest and most powerful 
denominations. But the spirit of separation and division 
worked apace ; the largest churches have been broken 
up into about a dozen distinct bodies apiece ; the contest 
between the North and South inflamed the tendency to 
such ruptures; and the main bent seemed to be in the 
line of a disintegration of the Church of Christ, grad: 
ually weakening ite influence and authority, So that it 
has become a general conviction among tho mont reflect 
ing Christians that in some way a limit must be set 1 
these disorganizing forces, or the Church will inevitably 
decline while the other great and united interests of Ho 
clety expand and get control of the-land, Our late civil 
contest, too, while it invigorated the sense of nationtl 
unity, and demonstrated its reality and necessity, bad an 
indirect effect in promoting a like spirit in the Church, 
Sectarianiem, as a whole, has, for the few past year, 
been declining; the spirit of theological controversy 0 
subtle and recondite questions has sensibly abated ; the 
goal for external forms and differences has been waning 
a broader and more generous spirit of Christian faith and 
love is diffusing its glow through the various churches of 
the land, We speak, of course, of the general tono—not 
forgetting the exceptions, which are, however, chiefly 
local and unimportant. 

It is no wonder, then, that in this state of things there 
should be more definite attempts at Church union 
special discussions and plans looking in this direction. 
For their success, it is of the highest moment that they 
be conducted with the most enlarged wisdom and 4 
careful consideration of the difficulties as well as of the 
need of the work, No one supposes that, in the present 
state of things, it would be either desirable or practicable 
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under one government. Such a comprehensive scheme 
must, tosay the least, be postponed until there is a great- 
er unity of sentiment, both as to doctrine and rite, than 
now existe ; until a higher faith and a broader charity 
fill and inspire thechurch militant, But very much may 
be accomplished, apart from this, and leading in the end 
to what would be equivalent to such an organic unity— 
though that unity may quite possibly take on a different 
form from any heretofore known or conceived, 

What is quite practicable, if the right spirit prevail, is 
that Christians of different professions may unite and 
work together in labor of common evangelical interest 
and necessity. This is, of course, the case in all the 
Jeading religious and philanthropic societies; as the 
Bible and ‘T'ract and Sunday-school Societies ; the Tem- 
peranco Society ; and it was exemplified in the Christian 
Commission during the war, which still existe, number. 
ing among its members representatives of all our churches, 
as the American Christian Commission, having for its 
special object to promote the general work of evangel- 
jzation in large towns and mixed populations, and to 
collect and diffuse information about charitable objects 
and institutions. In all considerable communities there 
are many such matters of common concern which can be 
best effected only by such co-operation, City missions in 
New York and Brooklyn, for example, are carried for- 
ward on quite a large scale in this way, as is seen in the 
labors of the New York City Mission and of the Brooklyn 
Church Union. The Evangelical Alliance, as it now 
exists in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe 
(in France, Switzerland, Germany, and Holland), has 
achieved much in giving a more definite form to the real 
unity of Protestantism, in promoting Christian fellowship, 
and in making a joint Protestant influence felt in what- 
ever pertains to religious freedom in various parts of the 
world. An American Evangelical Alliance of the same 
character has been revived in this country, and may 
prove, if wisely administered and cordially supported, a 
kind of rallying centre, which, without any ecclesiastical 
claims or authority, may draw together all who favor the 
spirit of union in the midst of the discord of the sects. 
And then, too, there is hardly a large town or village in 
the land where the same spirit cannot be fostered, in a 
more definite religious way, by united meetings for prayer 
and conference, such as have long been maintained with 
the best results in several of our large cities. Laymen have 
been especially active in such gatherings ; and laymen, as 
awhole, have, perhaps, more of the real spirit of Chris- 
tian union, are less inclined to magnify unessential points, 
than are the clergy. We look to our noble-hearted 
Christian laymen to promote this work ; they constitute 
the real body of the Church, and feel deeply the power of 
what is most common and universal in the Christian 
faith and life. So far as church unity is realized, it will, 
toa large extent, be carried on, if not begun, by them. 

There is another mode in which this spirit may be pro- 
moted, without forming any extravagant plans or indulg- 
ing in any visionary.expectations. And that is by the re- 
union of the fragments of the different denominations. 
Among most of the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and 
the Baptists-—divided as they are among themselves— 
there still exists the same general denominational spirit. 
Presbyterians, Old School and New School, Reformed, 
Associate, United, ote., are atill all Presbyterians in what 
concerns the common faith and order; the Dutch Re 
formed and the German Reformed are not sundered by 
Any casential points of difference; the same is the case 
With the Methodists and Baptiats, One of the moat of: 
fectual and practicable methods of promoting unity and 
the spirit thereof is by reuniting those #o nearly allied, 
The process itself will be liberalizing, and help in diffusa. 
lug ® more pacific Christian temper. And among all 
these bodies such movements are now in progress, some 
of them of a hopeful character, It will doubtless take 
Home time and patience to achieve the result, but the cur. 
Tent sols atrongly in this direction, The churches of the 
mm6 Hame, too, North and South, must come together if 
teal concord and union tire to be established throughout 

the land, ‘This is one of the conditions of our having a 
troly reunited republic, 

One of the most auspicious signs in respect to this re- 
Union is the recent assemblage in this city of the commis: 
sloners from the two strongest Presbyterian bodies in the 
country, the Old and New School. Fifteen representa- 

ves from cach had a harmonious session, extending 
through several days, in which the best spirit prevailed. 

*y have adjourned to meet again in May, before their 
Tespective assemblies convene, to decide upon the whole 
matter, If this reunion can be effected after thirty years’ 
ee, it will give the strongest impulse to the gon- 
Movement, and have a great effect upon oll the other 
churches, All friends to the peace and prosperity of the 
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Church are looking to the results of these deliberations 
with deep interest. It will go far towards deciding the 
question whether the great Presbyterian Church can be 
extended and diffused with a national character through. 
out ourland. While it is doubtless better to delay than 
to force a union, and while such a reunion may not be 
accomplished at once, or even ina year’s time, all the ten- 
dencies in that direction should be fostered, 

In yet another way may this same spirit be developed ; 
though here there will be found more differences and 
greater difliculties among Protestants themselves, We 
refer to the communion of the churches, in the way of 
mutual recognition and fellowship, to the ministerial 
exchange of pulpits, to common communion at the table 
of our common Lord, Just so far forth as this can be 
done, 80 far is the cause of real Christian union most di- 
rectly promoted, And if we could separate such acts of 
recognition and fellowship for certain dogmas about 
church membership and the ministerial commission there 
are hardly any Christians that would not hail the result. 








But questions of Church order and organization do sensi- 
bly affect the expression of that real unity which all feel 
when they think only of the one great tie that equally 
binds all Christians to the great Head of the Church, and 
which alone makes them Christians, The Episcopalians, 
as is well known, are divided among themselves on the 
question whether other churches are churches, and 
whether other ministers have a valid title to the clerical 
office. And most of the Baptists of our country, in conse- 
quence of their views upon baptism, while they recognize 
inmany ways the ministry of other churches, cannot, they 
think, lawfully commune with those who have not been 
immersed. Ilere, certainly, are grave practical as well as 
theoretical questions and difficulties. For any movement 
toward church union which begins by demanding that all 
persons should: yield to the exclusive dogmas of any one 
of the parties would, of course, be stopped before it was 
fairly under way. Nor can much be hoped from an effort 
to win over the exclusives by a resolute and combined 





attack upon them, such as we see made in certain quar- 
ters whose watchword is church union. For such an 
attack, of course, provokes a belligerent rather than a pa. 
cific reply, while a spirit of peace is the necessary condi- 
tion of all true union. 

But, because these difficulties exist, should such at- 
tempts be abandoned? We judge not ; for the only alter. 
native left would be continued and increasing separation, 
or the impracticable scheme of making all denomina- 
tions capitulate to one. This last is noscheme of church- 
fellowship or unity; it is simply denominational exclu- 
siveness. Those who take the ground that they cannot 
recognize the ministers and the sacraments of other 
churches must, of course, pursue their own way; but 
that need not prevent all others from extending minis- 
terial and church fellowship to their neighbors of every 
name, with whom they agree in all substantial respects. 
The great cause of church fellowship ought not to be given 
up in deference to the dogmas of a fraction, Among the 








“piscopalians there are many ministers who invite the 
clergy of other churches to their pulpits; all the Baptists 
do not favor strict communion, As the spirit of fellow- 
ship and communion grows around them, when our Chris- 
tian atmosphere becomes charged with a common life and 
love, it may be hoped and believed that the spirit of ex- 
clusiveness will by degrees melt away, Butif it does 
not, then those who choose to remain outside of the ever: 
broadening cirele of Christian sympathy and union must 
of course be left to themaelves, 


COQUETTES, 

{OQUETTES are a species of game which is pursued 

/ with the keenest animosity by women without charm 
and men without sympathy, Those in whom the fires 
of youth have waned without being succeeded by that 
light of wisdom which inspires toleration ; those who flat. 
tor themselves that they are quitting vice when the capac. 
ity for vice is quitting them ; those who, whether young 
or old, men or women, have lacked the tact and grace 
and magnetism which captivate the opposite sex, are 
seldom able to forgive those who are unfortunate enough 
to possess them, When we reflect that the great major- 
ity are likely, however needlessly, to be thus deficient, it 
becomes easy to understand how coquetry has been so 
long considered a social crime and how the persecution 
of coquettes has come to be regarded as, ina manner, a 
religious duty, 

So bitter has become this crusade againat coquetry 
that its lance continues to be directed against reputations 
long after their hapless subjects have slumbered in the 
grave; and, as in the case of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 





others, able pens have been induatriously employed to 
prove tho departed not coquettes alone, but infamous, So 
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strong, too, is the prejudice, that sinister and worldly- 
wise men—stung by a repulse, perhaps, as Napoleon was 
by Madame Récamier—have frequently started this im- 
putation of coquetry, when prudence would justify no 
worse one, well knowing that the scandal-seed would 
ripen at last into a flower of gross and poisonous calum- 
ny. Madame Récamier was doubtless as far from being 
a coquette, in its coarse sense, as from being anything 
worse; but even to this day a doubtful impression asso- 
ciates in some quarters with her memory, and we have 
heard people who should have been better informed char- 
acterize her as “that French flirt.” The common mis- 
take appears to be that because a woman is highly at- 
tractive she must needs be a jilt, Bat Madame Récamier 
certainly never encouraged Napoleon, and that she re- 
fused the list of offers which ended with that of Chateau- 
briand proved that she was very lovable, but not neces- 
sarily that she was heartless, With coquetry, as with 
many other obscurely defined expressions, malice avails 
of ambiguity to affix an undeserved stigma, It is so dif- 
ficult to measure the just share of reproach, if any, where 
a woman is commonly reputed a coquette—so hard to 
say how far the self-deception of suitors or the cruel van- 
ity of the fair should be credited with mischief—that 
many men and most women are disposed to take the 
easiest course and adopt the worst acceptation. 

But even assuming that there are coquettes, and a 
great many of them, it seems to be forgotten how much 
the vanity of men—apart from the vanity of women— 
has to do with making them, Very few men give any 
attention to their possible ineligibility for any possible 
woman. Enough for most that they feel a strong attrac- 
tion, without pausing to consider the chances of reci- 
procity. They rush intoa flame to singe their wings, and 
blame thereafter anything but their own imprudence or 
audacity. It stands to reason that any beautiful or other- 
wise fascinating woman may attract many admirers even 
when entirely passive, or guiltless of a thought of grati- 
fying self-love at the cost of others’ pain. She cannot 
well prefer more than one; at least, not more than one 
atatime. But the rest—or most of them—will straight- 
way condemn her as a heartless coquette ; and the moth- 
ers of plain daughters and the whole army of the envious 
and unsuccessful generally will swell the chorus so as to 
damn the poor beauty to everlasting fame. 

It is in the essential nature of all earthly things that 
what is most beautiful and precious should be commensu- 
rately rare. In the competition for possession the com- 
mon lot must be disappointment. The vengeance which 
succeeds may constitute part of the machinery of a 
scheme of compensation, so that the plain and unattract- 
ive may console themselves by escaping calumny; but 
there can be little doubt but that some of the most love- 
ly, guileless, and angelic women who have ever lived 
have been inhumanly persecuted when living and their 
memories blackened when dead by the weapons which 
are forged by the disappointed vanity of those whom 
their beauty has innocently captivated or as innocently 
outshone. Beauty, whatever the moral nature behind it, 
is, and must for ever be, essentially aristocratic. It attracts 
more than the average share of love and homage, The 
democratic element is, therefore, instinctively arrayed 
againat it. The love of mediocrity seeks for ever to deny 
it. But nature here is invincible, and neither democracy 
nor mediocrity can make a pretty woman plain or an 
ugly one pretty, What remains, therefore, is to make 
the fatal gift aa uncomfortable to the possessor as posul- 
ble; and such is the way of the unhandsome world, 

But if we waive all subtlety in the definition of co- 
quetry and acknowledge that all are, or were, naughty 
coquettes who are usually called so, it does not follow by 
any means that their social function is, or has been, all 
evil, On the contrary, if we closely study the lives and 
influence of the most conspicuous examples we shall find 
that they have been productive of much with which fo- 
ciety and literature could not have dispensed and yet be 
what it is, The coquettes—so to call them—have been 
the salt, the sparkle, the very vital spirit of their com- 
munity and their time, They have given the zest to #o- 
clety, the polish to manners, the incentive to heroes, the 
inspiration to painters and poets, They have caused ef. 
fervescence where, without them, would have been stag- 
nation ; illustrated with glowing colors careera which, 
without them, had been blanks ; made ages epical which, 
without them, had been prosaic, They are the sworn 
foes to monotony, the producers of attrition, and, from 
the siege of Troy to the French salona, they have quick- 
ened intellect and stimulated emprise, It is well, per- 


haps, if no one else could have snubbed Napoleon, that a 
coquette should have lived todo so, There was a variety, 





at all eventa, in the achievement which the world would 
not have been the better for missing, 
There ja a certain exaggerated horror of coquetry in 
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more modern society which is not productive of unmixed 
good, Few men are made worse in character by an ex- 
perience which checks their self-love while teaching 
them that they cannot have all things their own way ; 
and too austere a restraint upon the ease and play of 
social intercourse between the young of opposite sexes, 
preventing attritions which have harmonious uses, has a 
tendency to stunt knowledge of the world and intellec- 
tual growth, while it often drives into hypocritical ex- 
cess what would otherwise end in mere diversion and 
badinage. The disposition of a puritanical society is to 
make young men prigs and young women prudes; of 
which some New England towns furnish shining exam- 
ples. It is well for young people to mingle freely and 
easily in each other’s society ; well for them to look close- 
ly into each other’s minds, dispositions, characters. As- 
ceticism in this regard is extremely apt to produce a 
moral effect akin to that which is typified by the back- 
alley and secret-door drinking shops in fastidious Bos- 
ton; the evil is kept from the surface and meanwhile is 
“ mining all within” to much worse purpose. 

It is probable that the great mass of both American 
men and women see far too little of the society of the 
opposite sex, or mingle with it, when they do so, far too 
ceremoniously ; and this is likely to be especially the 
case, for palpable reasons, with a commercial community. 
There are too many fences and too few gates. The ease 
of manner of European continental nations contrasts 
unfavorably with our own, and chiefly for this reason ; 
and it is a foolish blunder to assume that moral 
laxity is its necessary accompaniment. A travelled 
and observant Englishman, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
has lately pointed out this distinction, in his Mew 
America, in language so conclusive while so inoffensive 
as to invite our earnest consideration. The graces of de- 
portment are not to be learned from books and news- 
papers, and the hardness which comes of the constant 
struggle for wealth on the part of men, and the stiffness 
which comes of over-seclusion on the part of women, 
are only to be softened and ameliorated by constant, 
genial, and unrestrained association with each other. 
Our country people will be much more agreeable objects 
both to themselves and to others when they gain elas- 
ticity by more frequently unbending the bow of their 
conventional routine. They need something less of the 
counting-house and sewing-machine and something more 
of the drawing-room or salon, There would be fewer 
unhappy marriages with such a modification, and, if it 
gave them additional work, a more pervasive and con 
fulmmate knowledge of theit wiles would certainly con 
fer nO greater powers fur mischief upon the eoquetter, 


KICKING AGAINST THE PRICK 
N R, AWINHURNKE, ia putting forth his recent Notes 
on Poema and Revicwa, has only proved anew the 
trath of the Horatian maxim, that authors are a testy and 
irritable brood, prone to take offence and quick to resent 
it, Crities have always been their natural foes, to whom 
they are as porcupines, bristling at every attack with 
fretful quills, 
‘souvent sur ses vers un auteur intraitable 
Ales proteger tous se croit interessé, 
Et d'abord prend en main le droit de l'offensé,”’ 
wrote Boileau, and pointed what he wrote by his assaults 
upon Chapelain and Perrault and Quenault, and indeed 
every otlrer writer who dared to differ with the poetical 
autocrat of the day. It is only natural that productions 
of the mind, ranking, as they do, highest in general es- 
timation and embodying so much of ourselves, should en. 
list our vanity most strongly and directly in their defence. 
Literature is full of such examples. It was, doubtless, 
for some uncomplimentary review of his Georgics that 
Virgil damned to everlasting fame the luckless pair who 
figure in the verse : 

** Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi.” 
Possibly, too, for a like reason, has Horace pilloried poor 
Moevius again in his epodes. Catullus threatens with a 
rather novel punishment two of his contemporaries who 
drew from his verses conclusions unfavorable to the 
poet’s morality. And it isa little curious to note that 
his disciple in our own day to a similar charge has made 
a very similar reply. 

“Nam castum esse decet plum poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est ; 
ivon dico pueris sed his pilosis,” etc., 
seys Catullus. “A poet is not responsible for opinions 
expressed in his poems ; 
- «» » “mes vers 
Sont des vers de jeune homme ;” 
“T don’t write for children or girls; I am no purveyor of 
pap,” cries Mr. Swinburne. Martial makes the eame de- 
fence, and his epigrams have many a slap besides at his 
detractors. La Fontaine, in the introduction to his 
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sprightly but salacious Contes, is at pains to refute the 
charge of immorality and injustice to the fair sex, He, 
too, in a measure, anticipates the author of Laus Veneris. 
“Etant une loi indispensable, selon Horace, on plutdt, 
selon la raison et le sens commun, de se conformer aux 
choses dont on écrit.” One of Moliére’s liveliest comedies 
isa happy retort upon es précieuses ridicules of the court, 
who decried him ; and again in the preface to his resus- 
citated Tartujfe he takes occasion to exculpate that much 
maligned work. Italian poets in the days of Leo X. cut 
one another’s throats by way of showing their disapprov- 
al of an unpalatable criticism. Wrath at the sting of 
adverse opinion armed Pope—Pope Alexander I., the wits 
called him—with the biting iambics of Zhe Dunciad. 
Sturdy Dr. Johnson was wiser in his generation ; he only 
smiled at attacks which assured him of success. But 
Byron was faithful to the tradition of his craft, and 
avenged the maltreatment of Hours of Idleness by Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Shelley replied to his 
reviewers, and Wordsworth expressed sovereign contempt 
for the critic’s “inglorious employment,” though, so far 
as we know, he never openly took up thecudgels in de- 
fence of his books. Bulwer’s earlier literary career was 
a constant succession of sorties in defence of his works, 
wherein the novelist, philosopher, and poet was not al- 
ways triumphant. On the other hand, some reflections 
of his own upon Tennyson, in his New Timon, drew from 
the Laureate the indignant and caustic verses entitled 
The New Timon and the Poets, which were originally 
published in Punch, commencing : 
“We know him out of Shakeepeare’s art, 
And those fine curses which he spoke; 
The old Timon with his noble heart, 
That strongly loathing, greatly broke. 
‘So died the Old: bere comes the New. 
Regard him: a familiar face ; 
I thought we knew him ; what, it’s you, 
The padded man—that wears the stays !"’ etc. 

In our own time, Thackeray made the most complete, 
as it certainly was the happiest, reply to an ill-natured 
critic in his famous Jupiter Jeames letter ; and his quon- 
dam rival, Mr. Dickens, has often joined issue with his 


fault-finders in preface and foot-note. Even Mr. Matthew | 


Arnold has allowed his calm serenity to be ruffled by at 
tack, and, in the introduction to his charming Mssaya on 
Criticiem, deals a mild rebuke to the carping Philistine. 
Miss Braddon and Mr. Charles Reade write sarcastic and 
crushing letters to the reviews; though the latter, like 
Dr. Holines, evidently thinks prevention better than cure, 
and so prefers to érush the aarabwoue eritieva before it 
has a éhande to roll in glory into the newspapers, Last 
and, if MAY Feapeéta, Hiost remarkable of all these 
scounter-blasta eomies Mr, Swinhburne’s Notes on Doemea 
and Meviewa 

licmarkable, we all it, Hat Ke much for the manner as 
for the matter of his defences, It says either too much oF 
too little; most of what it does say had been better left 
unsaid altogether, Mr, Swinburne is quite right in 
holding that an author is not responsible for the opinions 
he puts in the mouths of his dramatis persone, ‘ Were 
each poem,” he well says, ‘ to be accepted as the delib- 
erate outcome and result of the writer's conviction, not 
mine alone but most other men’s verses would leave 
nothing behind them but a mass of cloudy chaos and 
suicidal contradiction,” With this he should have rested, 
Explanations are always dangerous, and to explain one’s 
poem is to confess failure in the most essential element 
of artistic perfection—clearness. Here, then, we repeat, 
he should have rested ; since his peculiar notions of the 
province of art estopped him to moot that far more puz- 
zling question in literary ethics—which, indeed, goes 
quite to the root of the matter—how far an author is ac- 
countable for the creation of characters whose senti- 
ments, to be consistent, must call forth such general dis- 
approval. Art, he would tell us, is the reflection of na- 
ture and, in its highest phase, of human nature—ideal- 
ized and ennobled, it is true—nature quickened and in- 
spired by the breath of genius, humanity lifted to its 
loftiest stature, but still nature and humanity as they 
really exist. Now, nature has its dark as well as its 
bright side—the storm before the rainbow; men have 
vices not less than virtues ; and the art which would de- 
pict the one and entirely omit the other would so far fail 
to fulfil itself as to give an incomplete idea of nature and 
men. But there is always this danger in the representa- 
tion of sin, that the brilliancy and warmth of the color- 
ing may allure far more than the darkness of the moral 
will repel. Bearing this in mind, it would be interesting 
to know if Mr. Swinburne deems this probable loss to 
virtue counterbalanced by the possible gain to art. It is 
all very well for him to tell us that he writes for men, 
not for women and children; but in these days of light- 
ning presses and popular education, he must know, while 
he tells us, that the chances amount to a moral certainty 





of his book falling into hundreds of hands for which jt 
was never intended, It is not precisely the sort of book 
that one would like to put in the way of a female relatiye 
yet its author must have known that any member of his 
family who chose had but to step to the nearest book. 
shop, or, perhaps, to the circulating library to get jt, 
Unquestionably, it has been repeatedly read by the Very 
class of persons for whom Mr. Swinburne tells us it wag 
not written, and, there is as little doubt, has so done ay 
infinite deal of that moral harm which its author's very 
declaration of intention shows he believed it capable of 
doing. How, then, does Mr. Swinburne shirk respongj. 
bility for all this mischief? ‘“ My bvok,” he cries, “ ig yp. 
fit for any but a select few. Well, I don’t want any one 
else to read it. To be sure, I wish it to sell largely ; my 
publisher will refuse it to none that calls; all are we). 
come to buy and pay for it, but they read it at their peril, 
I wash my hands of the whole affair.” This is strikingly 
like the logic of the murderer who burns up a housefyl 
or fires into a crowd to rid himself of a single enemy, 
Happy must be the man who possesses a conscience go 
easily silenced. At any rate, it is a matter for regret 
that Mr. Swinburne has not more fully set forth hig 
views on this knotty but interesting point. 

When we come to examine his explanations we find 
the same suppressions and half statements. He pro. 
fesses, for instance, an utter perplexity as to the cause of 
|complaint against his poem of Anactoria, wherein he 
says he has “tried to reproduce in a diluted and dilated 
form the spirit of a poem which is the supreme 
success, the final achievement, of the poetic art ”"—Sap. 
pho’s ode Eiz 'Epwuivav, The real nature of those “in. 
comparable verses,” which he must have known, which 
every schoolboy who has construed them knows—their 
frenzied ecstasy of unnatural and revolting passion—Mr, 
Swinburne scarcely even hints at, certainly does not ex. 
plain, Yet even Catullus, in translating them, deemed 





it advisable, from whatever motive, to make the change 
| of sex which Mr. Theodore Martin, consulting modern 
taste, found necessary in his charming version of Horace's 
Ode 1V.10, Ad Ligurinum. And, in the words of the 
critic whom Mr. Swinburne singles out in his reply, his 
“very dilution increases the evil. Sappho’s Ode is at 
any rate short, sharp, and sudden, and may be supposed 
| (which is the greatest excuse that can be made for it) to 
| have been Wrung from her during an interval of hysteri 
éal emotion, Tt bursts out wild, quivering, and involua 
tary, and is straightway silent for ever, On the other 
hand, the author of Afwlanty in Calydon, without even the 
palliation of suffering, however abnoriial, of a desite, 
however demented, deliberately sits down and prodices 
in Gold blood an elaborate atudy of diseased passion 
What Sappho has disinissed in the briefest form, Mr 
Nwinburne expands into a poem of 05 lines, His pro 
duction is really far worse than its prototype, because it 
is more self-conscious, mingling the intelleet with the 
senses in a vicious union, Where the Lesbian simply 
eried out with an intolerable and monstrous pain, Mr, 
Swinburne investigates with a literary gest.” 

His poem is thus, perhaps, as he asserts, less passion: 
ate in detail, not more unmistakable in subject ; but, if 
so, there could be passed on it no severer sentence, 80, 
too, in the Dolores, it is not the indecency so much asthe 
blasphemy that outrages and revolts us ; but on this point 
Mr. Swinburne is mute. Possibly, indeed, he may be a8 
much perplexed by this charge as by the other; blas- 
phemy is, perhaps, a term he shall vainly look for in his 
moral lexicon. Whatever may be his private religious 
beliefs, they are certainly not those of the majority of 
Christians. To us he seems to think and write from & 
purely Pagan standpoint ; his morality is the morality of 
Catullus. Through all his poetry there seems to run 4 
sad and subtle minor strain of regret for the fallen gods 
and their departed worship. At any rate we are given 
to understand that he inwardly mocks and reviles what 
most of us hold most sacred ; and he takes credit to him- 
self for venting through the mouths of his characters that 
hatred of our holy things that “Byron and Shelley, 
speaking in their own persons, and with what sublime 
effect we know, openly and insultingly ” expressed. It 
is not easy to see wherein the credit lies. There isa cer 
tain chivalry in a man’s boldly standing up alone before 
the world and laying violent hands upon its idols ; there 
is very little chivalry or manliness in trying to under 
mine them in the dark. Here again Mr. Swinburne 
seems to have weakened his cause by his very anxiety 
to confirm it. 

In his selection of poems for particular defence he 
shows the same singular incompleteness, In fact, he 
most zealously and elaborately defends those which are 
least open to censure. Leaving out the two we have 
mentioned, there is hardly one among the poems he 
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specifies to which an enlightened criticism could greatly 
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object on the score of morality, The majority of them 
are, for Mr, Swinburne, wonderfully decent. But the 

m which seems to us in many respects incomparably 
the worst of all—most repulsive in conception and most 
outrageous in expression—which it was a crime to write 
and an insult to public decency to print, which it will 
soil this page even to name, 7’e Leper, he leaves entirely 
unnoticed in his defence. Others, too, there are which 
nearly equal this in rampant impurity, and concerning 
which he holds the same unaccountable silence. Is it 
because, even for his ingenuity and skill in special plead- 
ing, it would be too hard a task to palliate or excuse 
their enormity? Yet, after all, this omission is a minor 
matter compared to the graver error he has committed 
in missing entirely the real point in issue, wherein alone 
defence, if defence be possible, was needed. It is not be- 
cause this or that poem is “ especially horrible ”—not be- 
cause of his Anactorias, or Dolores, or Lepers that we 
condemn Mr. Swinburne, or that he is worthy of con- 
demnation. It is because these and their like are the 
plainest evidences of a grossness of fancy and a depravity 
of intellect which appear more or less in all his poems, 
and which would do no discredit to the most corrupt and 
licentious era of the paganism he seems to deplore. It 
is because he has constantly prostituted his undoubted 
and great genius to the service of wild and wanton im- 
aginings; because, an eagle, he has voluntarily stooped 
from “the limitless blue fields of air” to feast on carrion 
and commune with the fowl of the dunghill. If we ex- 
cept the first and best of his poems, the Atalanta in 
Calydon, the pervading principle, the mainspring of all 
his writings is the same—lust, unholy and consuming 
lust. The “darker Venus” is everywhere the goddess 
of his worship ; his pages fairly reek with an atmosphere 
of the foulest sensuality. It was not a defence of his 
poems we desired ; it was a defence of the mental and 
moral condition that made such poems f@ssible. This 
Mr. Swinburne has not given us; this it would be idle to 
expect him to give. When he has comprehended its 
necessity the necessity will be already past. 

On the whole the Notes on Poems and Reviews can 
hardly be considered a success. Partly for the reason we 
have hinted at above, that for Mr. Swinburne’s offending 
there was no good excuse to be given; partly alao be- 
éatise failure in such a cause was almost inevitable, An 
fiithor has little to gain and everything to lose in a con 
teat With his éritics, especially if he begin, as inoat authors 
Will, by losing hia temper, The Inequality is too great ; 
the author fights in the open Held, the eritie from behind 
intfenchinenta, “ Controversy,” says the Autocrat of the 
Hreakfast ‘Table, " eqialises fools and wise men ;* bub it 
isonly by making fools of the Wise men and putting inte 
their hands Weapons with whose use they are totally uA 
fattiliar, The most dexterous awordsman might eut but 
aaorry figure at Donnybrook Pair, Itis time for literary 
folk to learn that calling hard names is seareely the aur 
eat way of deciding a difference of opinion; and that an 
argument may still hold geed though ita upholder be 
proved ever so many times an animaleule or a prurient 
prude, Surely itis wiser and more dignified to suffer in 
silence the slings and arrows of outrageous criticism, 
profiting by what is just and assured that what is unjust 
eaninflict no lasting injury except on the aggressor, 


ALBION PAPERS: 
BEING FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
V.—TnE HAYMARKET BY GASLIGHT. 


F one were floating in the air, towards midnight, a 
mile above the great swarming metropolis of London, 
he would see, looking below him, a very curious specta- 
cle. Little by little the long lines of light which mark 
the great thoroughfares running westward would be- 
come broken, flickering, and would finally be blotted out. 
Little by little the lights in the east would disappear un- 
til the “City ’ would be wrapped in black, mysterious 
shadows. The sounds that had straggled up to his ear 
through all the vast circle whose centre is St. Paul’s and 
whose periphery cuts Trafalgar Square would be hushed. 
All traces of life would vanish in regular progressive 
lines as if an army were stealthily moving from east to 
West, extinguishing lights and imposing silence. An 
Unique effect of converging illumination would thus be 
Produced, the brightness of which all other places were 
bereft seeming to be focalized at last in a single spot. 
When the great brazen monitor booms at midnight from 
the Victoria Tower, eastern London has sunk into quiet 
slumber ; but this is the gayest, the busiest, the noisest, 
and—being in foggy England—often the lightest hour of 
the twenty-four in the little Haymarket, 
Little it certainly is—a straight street scarcely two 








hundred yards long—but there is no street in London 

which, considering what is in and about it, is more vari- 

ous and interesting. There is none the name of which 

is so often heard—sure sign of its importance and the 

comprehensiveness of its attractions. Perhaps there is 

no street in the world, soshort as the Haymarket, which 

is so nearly related to important places and things by 

association and contiguity. Everything seems to lead to 
the Haymarket ; and you have to pass through it to get 
almost everywhere. It is true, there are St. James Street 
and others parallel to it which apparently discharge a 
similar function; but no one would for a moment think 
of comparing them or even of thinking of them in con- 
nection with the Haymarket. The latter is sui generis, 
and there is nothing else we can acknowledge to be at 
all like it. What are its neighborhoods or affiliations 
which are sointeresting? Hereare a fewofthem: You 
step from the Haymarket, practically, into Pall Mall, in- 
to Regent Street, Piccadilly, Trafalgar Square, Leicester 
Square. You go to Her Majesty’s to hear your favorite 
Italian opera in the Haymarket. Yousee Mr. Buckstone 
—of whom you always cherish thereafter pleasant mem- 
ories—in the Haymarket. You buy remarkably cheap 
books—so cheap as to astonish a latter-day American 
buyer—in the Haymarket. You eat the best of oysters 
and lobsters, and unceremonious little suppers of the 
nicest of all conceivable things in the Haymarket. You 
get the choicest prints, meerschaums, saddles, trunks, 
cutlery, and odds and ends generally in the Haymarket. 
You always find a fast cab there ; you always see pretty 
women there ; you always meet people whom you have 
missed and failed to meet anywhere else there; when 
other places are dull it is always lively there, or, if this 
be too sweeping an encomium, I will make a single excep- 
tion in respect to wet Sundays, Altogether the Hay- 
market is a remarkable street, original, piquant, and 
cheerful to a degree which distinguishes it from most 
other streets, and entirely accounting, in my opinion, for 
the somewhat free-and-easy gala which lights up its tiny 
apace when its sedater neighbors are snuffed quietly into 
darkness for the night. 

Association is a very potent spell. It is impossible not 
to cherish the recollection of a locality where one has 
feen pleasant sights, heard pleasant sounds, made ac 
quaintance with pleasant things. I think of the Hay 
market always in connection with Giuglini—here | first 
heard that prince of unfortunate tenors; with Tietjens, 
who should be tempted to Ameriva; with a first hearing 
of many of the great moderh opefas, which Were very 
magnificently sung And Very Frandly mounted. The 
opera house itself is inferior to that of Covent Garden | 
but it lias a Gertain ait of antiquity, of refined and 
courtly experiches, Which is Very attractive, In point of 
fact, it Was built ia 1700, ov the site of the former house 
erected for the sanie purpose by Nir John Vanbrugh, and 
which was destroyed by the ineendiary, Pietra Carni- 
valli, and is old-fashioned in every respect, It has five 
tiers, until recently all save the gallery eut into boxes, 
whose partitions ran flush to the ceilings above, and so, 
to an American eye, having rather a gloomy and unsocial 
look, The ensemble, however, was very imposing, and 
the finished elegance of the performances, together with 
the refined character of the audience, left an impression 
not easily to be effaced. Insize, Her Majesty’s—formerly 
called the ‘‘ King’s Theatre’—is less than is, perhaps, 
commonly supposed, From the back of the boxes to the 
rear wall of the stage is 162 feet, the width between the 
walls not more than 80, and the height of the ceiling 
from the pit less than 60 feet. The auditorium seats 
some 8,000 people, and a rent has been paid for the the- 
atre in 1831-2, by Monk Mason, of £16,050. The little 
Haymarket, which is directly opposite, is the principal 
English comedy house of London. It was managed of 
yore by Macklin, Foote, and the two Colmans, and is now 
ably conducted by Mr. Buckstone. Here Mr. Macready 
last acted, in 1850-51, and here Charles Mathews, now, 
I think, nearly three-score-and-ten, still pleases in the 
heroes of light comedy. 

But it is not alone on the score of its theatres that the 
precincts of the Haymarket are fraught with interesting 
recollections, or that its nights, both of the past and the 
present, are suggestive of subjects for reflection and cu- 
riosity. There are three separate and sharply-defined 
phases of life and dissipation which have had, and which 
still have, close at hand, their immediate arenas. First, 
there is that of the world of highest fashion—the dain- 
tiest cream of English society—in Willis’s Rooms, King 
Street, St. James’—the memorable scene of “ Almack’s,”’ 
the réunions whose exclusiveness and celebrity are known 
in both hemispheres. Secondly, there is the famous re- 
sort of the demi-monde, the Argyll Rooms, in Great 
Windmill Street, the ball-room of Lais, Aspasia, and 





Phryne, of the wealthiest sort of London equivoca) 


ladies, Lastly, and unfortunately not confined to a sin- 

gle haunt, there are the inferior dancing and music halls 

frequented by the mass of poorer “ soiled doves,” as well 

as by the promiscuous public, men and women, the latter 

of whom are much less particular about encountering their 

frailer sisters than are respectable females in America. 

This distinction is, indeed, very strongly perceptible in 

London to trans-Atlantic eyes at every turn. The wives 

and daughters of decent tradesmen and artisans go into 
taverns and beer-shops, often unaccompanied by men, 
into music halls and restaurants which are notoriously 
the resorts of loose characters, with a freedom which to 
us seems unaccountable. This is partly a matter of habit 
and convenience, but it has its rise chiefly in the clearly 
marked distinctions of rank.. These people do not set 
up the democratic claim to be “ as good as anybody,” but 
merely that of being as good as they are. Their position 
is a definite and unmistakable one, scarcely to be dis- 
guised by pretence nor, unless through flagrant misbe- 
havior, easily to be compromised. Such as it is this po- 
sition is recognized and secure, and women rarely do 
what I fancy in America servant girls usually do, 7. ¢., 
affect when out for a holiday to be something better or 
different from what, in fact, they are. The English prac- 
tice has its advantages, but it is doubtful whether this 
particular social habit which it seems to permit—that of 
warranting humble but reputable women in thus min, 
gling with the abandoned of their own sex—can be 
counted among the number. 

It will readily be inferred that the social evil is 
rampant in the Haymarket by gaslight; and so un- 
happily it is. This is in truth the chief blot upon, and 
also in a great measure the occasion of, the peculiar bus- 
tle and excitement of the locality after dark. The poor 
creatures of every degree positively swarm there from 
dusk until midnight, and as much later as the officers 
will allow. From the splendid Camilles, all gorgeous in 
silks, laces, and jewels, who alight from private carriages 
at the portal of the Argyll Rooms, to the miserable street- 
walkers who implore sixpence to keep soul and body to- 
gether—-from the superb Anonymas who feast on game 
and champagne to the ragged outcasts who live on broken 
victuals and gin--from the haughty aristocrat of her 
wretched calling who has a duke for her protector to the 
tipsy Pariah who is dragged shrieking to the station: 
house for the want of one—the tide of vicious, seething 
life aweeps tumultuously on, thronging the street, pour 
ing in and out of the shops and danee-halls until the 
siiall hots éome of, the diminished gas flickers dimly 
thrstigh the fog, aid theif many hatits are closed againat 
them by the law, 

Girls of sixtesi—their fait Young faces already sordid, 
eunHing, ANd BOMetines Hushed With drink,—harridans 
of fifiy—their wrinkled cheeks blotehed with rouge, their 
impudent yegards eélosely seanning each passer-by,— 
young women evidently fresh from the country, net yet 
quite able to banish shame,—sewing-girla with poverty 
and urgent need betrayed in every fold of their thread- 
bare garments, in every glance of their anxious eyes,— 
mere children, here and there, driven out with blows, 
perhaps, by drunken and desperate parents,—women 
with hollow cheeks and careworn brows who have seen 
better days and who have infants, may be, at home wait- 
ing for bread,——troops of chattering French girls to whom 
all is a matter of course, and whom even London fogs 
cannot make other than gay,—these and a score of other 
types rush in crowds noisily about the pavé, shouting, 
laughing, and scolding at each other, keeping up the 
whirl of excitement with plentiful draughts of gin and 
beer, dashing to and fro from lane and cross-street with 
their streaming finery, their bold accost of every stranger, 
their horrid ribaldry when repulsed, their mingling of 
screams, entreaties, and curses, until it seems as if a 
second Pandemonium had been let loose in the Haymar- 
ket, of which women only were the fiends. 

These are truly not among the pleasing recollections 
of the Haymarket, nor is the sketch an agreeable one to 
dwell upon. Yet a picture of this scene would be in- 
complete and unfaithful without it, and neither in the 
Haymarket nor in Broadway do we prevent evils by 
shutting our eyes tothem. That such things are may or 
may not be an inevitable blemish upon our civilization, may 
or may not besusceptible of remedy. Itouch upon them 
here partly to take the opportunity of saying that what- 
ever advantages London may have over New York in 
the way of conveniences or efficient municipal regula- 
tions, that of suppressing sexual vice, or even of decor- 
ously covering it over, is to be omitted from the list. 
Whether the evil be relatively greater or less in London 
than in New York I will not venture to affirm; but 
there is certainly no place in the latter city where it pre- 
sents, in its various degrees, 80 open and brazen a front 





as it nightly doew in the Haymarket, That the subject 
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population and unequal distribution of wealth seem un 


failingly to produce it, The more denas the throng, the | power in the state to compel them tomove, And if they 
more unequal the means of livelihood, the worse, it would | did move, and sent up an earnest liberal majority, why 
appear, it becomes, If this be irrefragably the cane, it} should not the House of Lords put their veto on the 
follows that nothing but forcible distribution both of} bill? ‘They, too, have the power; and they, too, have 
people and money can secure a remedy, It follows, alao,| the motive, 

that the inevitable tendency of great cities munt be to 


further the moral and physical deterioration of the race 


Ho far as the physical consequences of prostitution are} a purely abstract way, not aaa philosophical writer on 


concerned, it now seema to be agreed by English observ 
ore that they are beat encountered by that legalized aur 
veillance and periodic examination which amount, prac 


tically, to livensing the evil; and however repugnant it | to hear it said by a practical statesman, And yet, if we 
may be te the moral pense, to this, in great cities, it] go deep into the foundations of things, in it not certain 


would appear we muat inevitably be driven, 


There are no resorta in New York like the Argyll | stitutional and illegal movement, is the only effective 
Roome, or like, what ia a slightly inferior place of the | power for compelling classes to renounce unjust privie 
same deseription, the Casino de Venise, so called, in High | leges which are secured to them by the constitution? 1 


The Round Table. 


has received the mont searching and anxious attention in | his power to be diluted till he has but a ten-thousandth 7 
London we all know; and we also know that nothing | As far as the constitution is concerned, the present voters 
which policitude and sagacity can suggest has apparently | might fold their arma, declare themaelves content—as, 
had any effect even for the mitigation of the sin, Dense | indeed, they have every reason to be—and refune, once 


for all, to enlarge their numbers, There ia no recognised 


There was a great outery the other day because Mr, 
.| Bright at a public meeting ventured to say—of course in 


government and political philosophy might do—that in. 


-| surrection is not necessarily a wicked act, Myen people 
who do not deny the abstract truth of this were shocked 


that the dread of insurrection, or at least of some uncon 





Holborn, Neither have we here whatia a summer reaort 
on & large and costly seale, but substantially supported 
by the same classes, like the Cremorne Gardena; which 
is a prototype of Mabelle or the Chateau dea Fleura in 
Paris, For the sake of our youth of both sexes, this is 
perhaps fortunate; and if, as some people say, the 
* rough” part of our population would render the quiet 
conduct of such places impossible, we perhaps have one 
reason, if no other, for felicitating ourselves on the pos- 
session of the “roughs,” It is, however, notorious that 
there are scores of places in New York which, if more 
obacure, are infinitely viler than those above-mentioned, 
and in some respects more dangerous. There is some 
advantage in having such places constantly under broad 
and open inspection, and in their presenting such gener- 
ally unobjectionable attractions that respectable persons 
may, a8 in London and Paris they do, occasionally visit 
them. Such a system involves at least some species of 
restraint from which lower haunts are exempt; and on 
the principle of regulating a necessary evil, some argu 
ments could obviously be advanced in their behalf. The 
policy, however, of regulating, and so of seeming to sanc- 
tion vice, rarely commends itself to the conscience of 
right-thinking persons until they are confronted by its 
obvious necessity, and arguments are of little avail until 
they are overwhelmingly supported by facts. The pro- 
digious growth of New York and its constantly pressing 
demands for metropolitan usages and conveniences will 
bring us face to face with all the European difficulties 
quite as rapidly as will be agreeable; and if we have as 
yet no Argyll Rooms or Cremorne Gardens, we have a 
right thus far to congratulate ourselves that we have also 
no spectacle quite so glaring and shocking as the mid- 
night aspect of the social evil in the Haymarket. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


class have been deaf to every argument except those dis- 


denounced as useless, and so notoriously effective, It is 








The Lditove of Tum Rowny Tanin, desirous af encouraging bold 
Gnd free discussion, do not ewact af their correspondents an 
agreement with theiv own views ;} they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themaelvea vesponsible for what appears 


under thie heading, aa they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions, 


LONDON, 

: Lonpown, March 2, 1867, 

* THe prospects of reform were never better than at 
this present moment, The Tory party are divided against 
themselves ; but so large a number of them have made up 
their minds that the thing is inevitable, and that the only 
way is to aceept the situation and grant at least as much 
of the popular demand as will be likely toset the question 
at rest, that the working majority for reform in Parlia- 
ment, whichever party be in power, must soon be greatly 
strengthened. So we have the.curious spectacle of a 
House of Commons, three-fourths of whom are notori- 
ously opposed to the extension of popular power, going 
headlong in for radical change. It is curious to consider 
what are really the forces at work to produce this state 
of things. Why do members who openly anathematize 
reform and the working classes at dinner-tables and in 
private parties go down to the House and unwillingly 
obey this mysterious power? Is it the constituencies? 
To some extent, of course; but not entirely. Taking 
them all through, it is certain that the present voters are 
not very enthusiastic for change. Why, indeed, should 
they be? ‘They are at present the sole depositaries of 
power. What motive can the twelve hundred thousand 
who now return the entire House have for admitting 
their five million unenfranchised neighbors? or why 
shouid a man who now enjoys a one-hundred-and-fiftieth 


lear it said often enough that “intimidation and vio- 
lence never help any cause’— which would be an excel 
lent formula for a round-text copy in one of our infant 
schools; but it ia not true, The fact is that our ruling 


plays of physical foree which have been lately so much 


a terrible thing when a vast body of people become ani- 
mated with one idea; but it is only terrible because 
unanimity of opinion may probably lead to unanimity of 
action. If it was as certain as “two and two make 
four” that the people would never do anything more un- 
constitutional than think radicalism, do you suppose that 
we should have the spectacle of a meeting of Tory mem- 
bers unmistakably inclined to grant household suffrage ? 
When we have it recorded in history that the Duke of 
Wellington and his followers, who by the constitution 
had the power to have stopped all change to this hour, 
yielded in 1832 avowedly because the country was with- 
in twenty-four hours of revolution, it is idle to tell 
grown men that this sort of motive never operates in 
the minds of kings and rulers. Our unenfranchised 
classes are not so silly as to believe that. They never 
had a chance of freedom till they showed themselves in 
vast numbers in great buildings and in the public streets, 
till they invaded aristocratic quarters of the town, and 
overflowed into fashionable resorts where they and their 
like had rarely been seen. Their advisers who tell them 
to stay at home as better for their cause, know perfectly 
well that their advice is worthless. When the working- 
class leaders advise their friends to meet in large num- 
bers in Trafalgar Square, as they do this day; or to as- 
semble in multitudes in Hyde Park, as they mean to do 
next Good Friday “ for health and recreation,” they are 
perfectly right from their point of view. 

I know that there are a good many very honest people 
in this country, and even in your country of popular 
power, who are very anxious about the results of this im: 
pending government by the many, But 1 have no fear, 
The rule of the majority may not always be a juat rule, 
but, on the whole, | would rather live under it than ua 
der that of any class; and practically there seema to be 
no alternative, I wish that those writers, both Knglish 
and American, who inveigh against the evils of popular 
power, or “mob rule,” as they call it, would abandon 
generalities and satirical sketches of town councils and 
such small affairs, and cite for the confusion of us radi- 
cals the particular laws in the United States statute-book 
which seem to them to be contrary to good morals, You 
may judge the tree by its fruit, I think I could match 
them in the records of our legislature, But even if I 
could not, an advocate of government by the majority 
may justly reply that the Constitution of the United 
States is not a pure democracy. When our orators in- 
veigh against the “rule of mere numbers” in your coun- 
try, they forget that you have a Senate, coequal in the 
Constitution and more than equal in prestige, in which 
New Jersey is as powerful as the state of New York. 
Nobody would compare the United States Senate with 
our hereditary House of Peers, but I have known more 
than one eminent political thinker who regarded that re- 
publican imitation of our Upper House as an unnecessary 
and even a mischievous obstruction to the wishes of the 
“ greatest number,” and as the sole cause of that thirst 
for new states and that reluctance to acquiesce in the 
will of the majority which characterized the Southern 
people and their Northern sympathizers, But I am trav- 
elling beyond my province. 

We are likely to have some trouble here about a life 
of Jacob Snider, the unfortunate inventor, which a Dr. 





share in the power of returning one member, cry out for 
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Scoffern was an intimate friend of Snider, and was with 
him when he died worn out in his struggle to obtain jug, 
tice from our War Office, Seoffern was, 1 believe, prepay. 
ing a statement of Snider's case at the time, and Snider 
had either given to him or lent him for that purpose all 
his books and papers, From thease Scoffern is wupponed 
to have prepared the life, Any way, Snider's fon, who 
haa just come over here from Philadelphia to obtain from 
our government the reward of hia father's labors, ao 
alleges, The friends of Snider junior pay that those 
papera are very voluminous and interesting ; that they 
comprise diarios and letters of and concerning a groat 
number of distinguished people, and much personal de 
taila which ought not to be published without the eon, 
sent of the Snider family, Snider junior, having takon 
out letters of administration, claima all these documenta, 
and threatens Dr, Scoffern with an injunction if he ugg 
them without his consent in any way, ‘This, | suppor, 
he has the power to prevent; though how far Seoffory 
has used the diaries and letters referred to, though I have 
seen the book in sheets, Leannot tell, It appears to me 
to be chiefly plain narrative ; but plain narrative may, of 
courses, be based on letters and diaries or on conversations 
with the deceased, or anything else, 1 ean hardly imag. 
ine a nicer point for our courta of law to decide, | 
would be a pity if the book should be suppressed ; it ig 
interesting, and contains a striking photograph portrait 
of poor Snider lying on his death-bed, with a wonderfully 
placid expression of features, although the picture will 
strike some persons as painful and repulsive, Whether 
it will touch the consciences of the aristocratic chiefs of 
our War Office, I cannot say. 

The newspapers will have conveyed to you before you 
receiye this an unfortunate confirmation of the account 
which I gave you in my last letter of the state of health 
of poor Artemus Ward. There is not, I am sorry to say, 
the slightestgaope of his recovery. Through al) his ill 
ness he had retained perfect consciousness of all about 
him ; but a day or two ago even this left him. It can 
now, I fear, be only a question of a few hours—or at 
most a few days. No foreigner, perhaps, who ever came 
here won so many friends in so short a time ; and none 
will ever have been more sincerely regretted. 

I have seen a first number of Cassell's Magazine, which 
will be issued to the public on the 9th instant. It is de 
cidedly a great advance in penny weekly journalism. 
Sixteen pages fine toned paper, crown quarto size, with 
illustrations by eminent artists, must be, as the editor of 
The Atheneum says of it, “a good pennyworth ;” but 
the literary contents ‘are its most striking feature, Al 
most every one of the leading magazine writers of the 
day are advertised as contributing to its first monthly 
part, which will contain eighty pages of letter-press, with 
a frontispiece by J. D. Watson, and an ornamental 
wrapper. This, for cheapness, throws Good Worda, and 
indeed every other monthly, entirely into the shade, 
But can it pay? There are plenty of people who will 
tell you that the masses here who read London journals 
and the like do not care for quality; and will not buy 
Casnell’s Magazine a bit the more for all ita noble army of 
contributors, Ido not believe it; and at all events they 
have not yet been tried, (Good Words ia only published 
monthly ; All thea Year Ttound ia wmaller, and is two 
pence; Once-ad Week ia smaller, and is threepence, The 
veteran Chambers's Journal is three half-penee, but itis 
poor and old-fashioned in tone, is smaller, and is besides 
without pictures, I am told that the publishers of 
Cassell's Magazine count confidently on a sale of 200,000, 
and that, at all events, it is that or nothing; as a sale 
much below that number could not be remunerative, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ROUND TABLE AND THE “VETERAN 
OBSERVER.” 


To THE EpIToR oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Sir: On reading the “ Veteran Observer's” reply last 
month to your article entitled the Government of Nun 
bers, I felt strongly tempted to enquire if it was a “ free 
fight” and outsiders might be “counted in.” Or, drop- 
ping metaphor, I was anxious to say somewhat on the 
subject, but hesitated, first from the difficulty of placing 
anything on an unpopular side ; secondly, because, a8 thé 
matter more specially concerned you, there was @ pre 
sumption that you would answer him yourself and might 
do so better than any one else. I must confess, however, 
that ag reply has slightly disappointed me, and in 88y- 
ing this I do not refer to such clerical errors as assuming 
that the “Observer,” a western man, is a resident of New 
York City. So far as it goes, your answer is conclusive; 
but it leaves untouched some of his weakest points. 

What first struck me in reading the “Veteran Ob- 
server's ” rejoinder was the irrelevancy of its greater Por 





Scoffern has just written and has ready for the press, 








tion, He plays at cross purposes, changes the venue, 
goes off on side issues. I remark that Smith is a vulgar 
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and ignorant man, Brown replies that he can “shtand 
jn de mittel of de floor and put up a fifty-six” as Hans 
Preitmann did when he “choined de Turners,” 1 fur 
ther suggest that Smith's honesty ia problematic, Brown 

oina trhlumphantly that he ia worth five millions, 

uch of the" Veteran Observer's” argument ia in this 
syle, You intimated that our people were hostile to in- 


dividual superiority, eapecially superior acquisition and | 


yollnement ; generally impatient of eriticiam (juat as Plato 
poprenonta the Athenian public); that their popular men 
and representatives were not usually peraona of eminent 
wisdom or eminent probity, The " Veteran Obperver” 
replies that we are a great people and can peare all the 
world; that we have invented more machines than all 
the reat of mankind, and have no end of aehoola and 
nowaspapers, Nobody was questioning the truth of these 
gutemonts, And they certainly were not combated in your 
aflide, Our material strength wae never denied at any 
time, and moat assuredly not pinee the war, Still lens 
our mechanical ingenuity, The charge was that we val 
wed it too exclusively and neglected other lines of prog 
poss equally meritorious, Nor did any one contest the 
diffusion of certain means of intelligence ; the question 
waa whether they had attained the proposed end, 

Lam rather surprised that you hid not notes his re: 
marks on the great republican virtue of disrespect, He 
mys, in effect, that an American citizen does not and 
ought not to reapect anybody but himeelf, He saya, 
"We do not reapect the President,” as if that were a 
matter for national exultation! I pay that an American 
diigen Ought to be able to reapect his president ; and if 
he cannot do so, the President is not the only party to 
blame, ‘True, our * Observer " adds, we ‘ reapect virtue,” 
Now, this was one of the questions at issue, and with all 
possible regard for Mr, Manafield (who is said to be a 
most honorable and upright gentleman), I would rather 
take the facts before my eyes than his assertion, ‘T'o be 
sure, there are various ways of showing respect, Juve- 
nal says, “ Probity is praised and starves.” And again, 
virtue is a complex term susceptible of many definitions, 
Perhaps he may tell us that in some parts of New 
England a man will “run” better for Congress if he 
belongs to a so-called temperance society! But suppose 
we carry out his principle a little further. If the citizen 
isnot bound to respect any person, why must he respect 
that somewhat fluctuating abstraction, the public?’ Why 
should he respect the majority, allowing that he is forced 
to obey them? Why should he not be permitted to 
speak his mind about them ? 

Your answer to the very ad captandum question with 


which the “ Veteran Observer” concludes is the most | 


obvious and natural, probably the best. But another 
occurs tome. Suppose we say “the persons whom THE 
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was equally objectionable; a few commonplaces, some 
platitudes, and the pealing organ dismissed ua, At the 
second church the morning services waa read in the moat 
slovenly manner possible, hurried so aa to be almoat in 
Audible; ita reading was evidently a tek, and the evi 
dent want of interest in the service by the reader extin 
fuished 6Very atom of reverence on my art, 
We were afterwarda treated to a politleal sermon ; the 
irrepressible negro was wonderfully exalted, hia univers 
Al wuffrage powerfully advocated, and of course the vials 
of wrath poured out on all those mistaken fellow-eltizens 
of oura who, during the laat years, have at least explat 
ed their errora by laying down their lives aa a teat of 
their aineerity, t ailtired from the reverend firebrand 
who lad jupt prayed in the morning collect for merey 
“on all Jewa, Turka, infidela, and heretics,” but had no 
merey left for men who, feeling that this country is cursed 
by universal white suffrage, heritated not to add the wn- 
prepared and givsi-wavage colored element, to it, 
left the church, protesting againat auch Cliristianity, 
The last viait 1 made waa to a ehureh Where the service 
Wan very decorous, and even devotional, but on the ser 
mon commencing | found that I had as intolerant a re: 
ligious preacher to deal with as on my former Sunday 
& political one, A well-condueted, orderly, well-dressed 
Asnomblage was assumed to conpiat of the vileat of God's 
creatures, We were most roughly treated; for any lax 
interpretation of Holy Writ on our part, any little leaning 
to Socinianiam, any tendency to ritualiam, we were de- 
nounced as souls in the gall of bitterness here, and eter- 
nal perdition for them hereafter, I was in the pew of an 
eminently upright and worthy man, surrounded by a 
large and well-brought up family; the very pastor fre- 
quently sharing their hospitable board—and yet there he 
was pouring broadside on broadside of denunciation of 


| their want of religion, charity, and threatening everlast- 


ing perdition to them all, I must confess that the con- 
gregation seemed to like it; 1 was told that it was a 
great and eloquent effort, 1 did not think so, I came 
away worried and grieved, I would rather be consoled 
than threatened, 1 want this world’s burden lightened, 
not made heavier; if I am deficient in faith, I like to 
abound in hope and charity, and so I left off going to 
church, But, said a friend, why not try other denomina- 
tions? Well, whereshallI go? Shall I try the Mormons? 
polygamy is against my convictions ; the Quakers? that 
sort of thing requires one to be brought up to it, and 
they want no proselytes; the Baptists? well, these hair- 
splitting discussions of semi-immersion or general dip- 
ping, or only sprinkling, seem to me trivial in the ex- 
treme ; the Methodists? their extempore familiarity with 
the Deity jars my better sense ; the Roman Catholics? 
no; I cannot give up the right of private opinion, nor 
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have been going away, as many of them ascould, for five, 
ten, fifteen years before the war, and since the conclusion 
of peace the exodus has begun again.” Surely, the 
“Observer ” is sufficiently versed in the current literature 
of the time to be aware that this general and growing 
absenteeism of wealthy and refined Americans has been 
continually adduced by foreigners as an argument 
against our inetitutions. Of course we are not obliged 
to admit this. We may attribute the fact to physical 
considerations, especially that of climate. But there 
ate moral elements enough involved to be worth con- 
sidering ; and such arguments as the “ Veteran Ob- 
server's’ question are precisely calculated to strengthen 
those element. 

Thess remarks may seem rather late in the day ; but 
the subject is one of permanent importance, and there- 
fore admite of further discussion, Yours truly, 


CAKL BiNBoN, 
CHaRLaeTon, 8, C,, March 0, 1667, 


AN APOLOGY FOR NOT GOLNG TO CHURCH, 
To THe Korron ow Tie Rounp Tanne : 


| road but @ short time ago in a foreign newspaper so 
Well written an article on this subject, whieh ao com: 
pletely expressed my ideas, that, if it came within the 
topes of your journal to reproduce, | should not now 
wave to #late my ease and that, | fear, of many other 
ou, 

Muat premise that, having been brought up a chureh- 
man, ldo not purpose writing you in a spirit of levity; I 
recognize the necessity of places of worship, their in- 
fluence on the conduct of society, and the importance 
that educated men should be an example to those of less 
Mental culture, But among the masses there are thou- 
monde, without ties and without position, whose example 
Sof no weight, and who feel that their regular attend- 
anee at church would be rather an hypocrisy than other- 
Wise, I trust I feel as devotional as most men, and dis- 
Posed to pay to my Creator all that loyal reverence and 
Oniivede the creature owes to him; but I confess I am 
fo of a temperament for gregarious worship, and I have 
“" likewise in this progressive age, where every one 
the ereely fighting the battle of life, that the clergy 
ae, almost as a body, are sadly deficient in that 
Not nee which makes public worship endurable. 
a re ago I attended three distinct church services, 
rap must confess that the result was quite the reverse 

® of either improvement or Christian advancement. 
be ns the first church, I found an air of Roman- 
Resse the whole which was not pleasing to me; 
old faith, too much imitation of a great and venerable 
the aj » Which for centuries has gathered around it 

wen wang of crosses and altars and copes and incense, 
abunde ee and genuflexions, but which we Protestants 
strayed | at the Reformation—in fact, I thought I had 
Protestant” : Catholic church—and believe me, though a 
any other” that I respect and venerate not only that, but 
Practised i that is honestly and conscientiously 
felt that ¢ Mcgee not join in those intoned prayers. I 
plication to ~ Was little earnestness in a sing-song sup- 
y Maker for peace and mercy, ‘The sermon 








the most virtuous of God’s creatures. 

I like the mental and physical repose of a Sunday. I 
make it a day of rest. I pass a part of it in a species of 
dreamy speculation, partly devotional, partly philosophi- 


jcal. Iam at charity with all men; I envy no man, and 


have nota grain of intolerance in my composition. You 
see, I beg the question; and think that as my conduct 
is opposed to national and social usage, 1 have not in- 
aptly entitled this as my “apology for not going to 
church.” 

1 wish that I could hear the still, small voice of some 
thousands of church-goers telling me honestly their mo- 
tives for a contrary line of conduct. 


I am, sir, ete, NEMO, 





REVIEWS. 


All booka destgned for review in Tua Round Tanne muat be sent 
to the affive, 


MADAME RECAMIER* 

tiger memoira of the last representative of that society 

which shed such intellectual lustre upon France from 
the institution of the salon at the Hotel Rambouillet, in 
1620, until its final extinetion with the brilliant eauserdes of 
the Abbaye aux Bois, cannot fail to have the deepest interest 
for all who uphold the supremacy of mental culture, the 
appreciation of the beautiful and the ideal over the mate- 
rial advantages which spring from the acquirement of 
weulth. It is claimed by Monsieur de Barthélemy that 
Madame de Rambouillet and her successors not only im- 
proved the manners but the morals of society, and were 
the promoters of the arts of conversation and epistolary 
correspondence. The influence exercised by these wo- 
men was less due to physical than mental superiority. 
Although the extraordinary beauty of Madame Récamier 
was doubtless a great attraction, yet the brilliant renown 
of the salon was achieved by the assemblage of the high- 
est intellects in the nation, by the homage paid to hu- 
man thought and genius, by grace of language, dazzling 
wit, spirited and vivacious conversation, uniform courtesy 
and willingness to recognize and reflect the loftier inspi- 
rations of others, and a self-respect indispensable to those 
who aspired to be leaders of society. The spirit of the 
age has changed, worldly wealth is no longer disdained, 
gorgeous equipages, luxurious and expensive entertain- 
ments in which taste and elegance are sacrificed to osten- 
tatious display, gilding, tapestry, loud music, dazzling 
light—in short, all things which money can purchase—are 
substituted, but fail to supply that intellectual life with- 





a Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Récamier, Trans- 
lated from the French and edited by Isuphene M. Luyster, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1867, 











out which “ society ” (as properly understood) cannot ex- 

ist, There be those who sigh over what ia termed the 
degeneracy of the age, but they nevertheless lack courage 
to withhold their tribute to the reigning idol, however 
contemptible ita attributes, Madame Réeamier wan the 
daughter of a notary who lived et Lyons, but on being 
appointed collector of eustoma he removed to Paria, and 
at the age of fifteen hia daughter Juliette waa married to 
Monsieur Hécamier, a wealthy banker who had attained 
hia forty-seeond year, Not precisely a woman of genius, 
she porsensed a suilicient sense of the ideal to appreciate 
the lofty thoughta and inspirations of thous who aur: 
rounded her, and, while she maintained her undisputed 
position by virtue of her surpassing beauty, intelligence, 
and cultivation, ale never asserted herself, but was rath: 
er subordinate in her nature, There ia no stronger proof 
of her personal merit than the close friendship which aub 

sisted uninterruptedly between herself and some of the 
moat distinguished women of her time, Hortense, 
Josephine, Caroling Murat, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Maria Edgeworth, Madame Swetehine, the Duchess 
d’Abrantes, Madame de Genlis, the remarkable and pious 
Madame Kriidener, and many others were deeply attached 
to her, while between Mada me de Staél and her beauti- 
ful friend the strongest affection subsisted, which ended 
only with life, 


** To be beloved (says Madame d'Hantefeuille) was the history of 
Madame Récamier, Beloved by all in her youth for her astonish- 
ing beauty; beloved for her gentleness, her inexhaustible kind- 
ness, for the charm of a character which was reflected in her 
sweet face; beloved for the tender and sympathetic friendship 
which she awarded with an exquisite tact and discrimination of 
heart; beloved by old and young, small and great, by women— 
even women, so fastidious where other women are concerned ; 
beloved always and by all from her cradle to the grave—such was 
the lot, such will be the renown, of this charming woman!” 


Although Madame Récamier was in Paris during a 
great portion of Napoleon’s government, she only met 
him twice; but those two interviews procured for her 
the admiration which it was dangerous in those days to 
reject, and the subsequent implacable hatred which 
showed itself in the meanest and most contemptible 
form of persecution. The first occasion was in 1797, 
when the Directory gave a féte in the great court of the 
Luxembourg in honor of the hero of Italy: 


‘*To a speech by Monsieur de Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he replied with a few brief, simple, and forcible words 
that were received with loud acclamations. Where she sat Mad- 
ame Récamier could not distinguish his features, so she took ad- 
vantage of a moment when Barras was replying to the general 
to rise and look at him. By this movement she displayed her 
whole person; the eyes of the crowd were attracted to her, and 
she was greeted by a long murmur of approbation. This sound 
did not escape Buonaparte. He turned his head to see what it 
was that could divert attention from him, the hero of the assem- 
bly. He perceived a young woman dressed in white; and he 
gave her so harsh a look that she hastily sat down.” : 


Monsieur Récamier hired the chiiteau of Clichy—at a 
short distance from Paris—for his young wife, and here 
commenced those charming réunions where princes, 
statesmen, generals, poets, and the greatest intellects of 
France vied with each other in doing homage to the fair 
Juliette, For more than a year Lucien Buonaparte tor: 
mented her with his attentions, writing the most bom- 
bastie and absurd letters, and pressing his suit with an 
assiduity whieh so alarmed her that she showed the 
letters to her husband and proposed that he should forbid 
Lucien the house, Monsieur Récamier commended her 
prudence and virtue, but declined to give offence to the 
brother of General Buonaparte ; he contented himself with 
saying that she must not drive her adorer to despair, but 
she must grant him nothing, Ata /féée given by Lucienin 
honor of the first consul, he? next interview with Napo- 
leon took place, On entering the room, she mistook him 
for his brother Joseph, whom she had frequently met at 
Madame de Staél’s, and bowed to him ; he returned the 
salutation with a look of surprise, and she immediately 
discovered her mistake; shortly afterwards she observed 
him in close conversation with Fouché, who, gliding up 
to the back of her chair, whispered; “The first consul 
thinks you charming.” And soon after Napoleon said in 
a very graceful manner, “I, too, should like to go to 
Clichy,” and during the evening he took occasional op- 
portunities of speaking with her. In 1799 Madame 
Récamier became acquainted with Matthieu de Mont- 
morency, whose friendship for her was of the most ele- 
vating character, enduring until the close of his life in 
1826. Ina long and beautiful letter, filled with good and 
almost parental advice, he says: 


“T hope you have not forgotten your promise to devote, daily, 
half an hour to consecutive and serious reading. These two con- 
ditions are indispensable; and also a few moments to prayer and 
meditation. Is this too much to ask for the greatest, one might 
say the only, interest of life ie 


In a portion of an unfinished manuscript of Madame 
Récamier, of which we regret that her biographer has 
been unable to obtain more, we find these remarks : 


“The following year (1803) Madame de Staél was exiled by the 
PI acon I phased her at St. Brice, and was witnees to her 
despair. She wrote to Buonaparte, ‘You would be treating me 
cruelly! I shall have a place in your history.’ I hada passionate 
admiration for Madame de Staél, and this harsh and arbitrary act 





despotism under its most odious ‘aspect, The man 
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unhappiness, could only be regarded by meas an unmerciful ty- 
tant; and from that hour | was against him, against his elevation 
tu the threne and the establishment of absolute power,” 


The enviable notoriety of a page in Napoleon’s history 
WAS, SOfiie yeats afterward, earned by the worthy and 
excellent Montinorency, a8 Well as by Madaiie Récatiier, 
who Were exiled from Paris for the é@fitie of Visiting 
their inlappy friend at Coppet, Madaiie de Staél writes 
concerning this matter as follaws 


‘tMonsieur de Mantmoarency passed several days with me at 
Cappet; and by the retura of the courier Whe had annonce” at 
Paris iis arrival there, he received his arder af exile. The bim- 
29eror Gould Het have been satished if this order had not reached 
ie at my house, and if it had net signified that | was the cause 
of his exile, Such was the petty malice of the master of so great 
Aa empire, 

‘* While IT was in this state I received a letter from Madame 
Récamier, that beautiful woman who had received the worship 
of the whole of Eurepe, and whe never abandoned an unhappy 
friend. She announced to me that she was going to the springs 
of Aix, in Savoy, and that she intended to stop at my house and 
would be with me in two days. I trembled lest Monsieur de 
Montmorency’s fate should also be hers ; for, however improb- 
able, I felt that I had everything to fear from hate so barbarous 
and petty. I therefore sent a messenger to meet Madame Réca- 
mier and to beseech her not to come to Coppet. But it was hard 
to know that she who had constantly consoled me by her kind 
attentions was only a few leagues off; so near me; and that it 
was not permitted me to see her again, perhaps for the last time. 
I had begged her not to stop at Coppet, but she would not listen 
to me; she could not pass under my windows without remaining 
a few hours with me; and it was with convulsions of tears I saw 
her enter the house where heretofore her arrival had always been 
welcomed with joy. She left the next day and repaired to the 
residence of a atm TR fifty leagues from Switzerland; but it was 
all in vain; the fatal stroke of exile smote her also.” 


Despite the acknowledged hostility of la belle Juliette, 
her salon was equally the resort of the friends and en- 
emies of Napoleon, Madame Murat and Fouché being 
frequent visitors there. On one occasion the Minister of 
Police, while walking in the park at Clichy, said to Mad- 
ame Récamier : 


“**Can you guess whom I was talking with about you for nearly 
an hour last evening? With the Emperor.’ 

‘“** But he scarcely knows me !’ 

“** Since the day he first met you he has never forgotten you; 
and though he complains that you have ranged yourself among 
his enemies, he does not blame you but your friends.’ ” 


By degrees he broached the subject of his mission to 
Clichy, and proposed that Macame Récamier should so 
licit a place at court, assuring her that her request should 
be granted, and adding that the Emperor had not yet met 
with a woman worthy of him. “ Who knows,’ added he, 
‘‘what the love of Napoleon might be, it he attached him- 
self toa pure person. Assuredly, he would allow her to 
exert an influence that would be entirely beneficent.” 
On a subsequent visit, Fouché informed her that she 
could no longer refuse, as he was commissioned in the 
Emperor’s name to offer her a place as lady of honor. 
Perplexed beyond measure, Madame Récamier asked the 
advice of her husband, and, acting upon it, refused the 
position offered by the minister. From that time Napo- 
leon never ceased to persecute her, and when it became 
necessary to solicit a loan from the Bank of France to 
sustain Monsieur Récamier’s credit, it was, owing to im- 
perial influence, harshly refused, and the house stopped 
payment. Madame Récamier’s popularity rose with her 
misfortunes; she became the object of universal interest 
and sympathy, and though she sold her jewels, parted 
with her plate, renounced all the luxuries to which from 
birth she had been accustomed, her society was more 
than ever sought by the highest and worthiest in 
the land, which so incensed the Emperor that he ex- 
claimed angrily to the Duke d’Abrantes, “ They could 
not have paid more honor to the widow of a marshal of 
Franée who had lost her husband on the battle-field ;” 
and Madame de Stal writes to her: “If it wete possible 
for ie to envy ay oie Whom I love, I would willingly 
five all l have to be Fou.” Among heF iliustFious ad- 
Mifers Were the Prinee Hoyal of Bavaria, afterward king, 
the Pringe of Wiittemberg, Pringe Augustus af Prus 
sia, Metternich, and the Grand Duke af Meckisnhure 
fitvelitg; and although she never permitted her feeling ta 
exceed the limits of friendship, she retained their eon 
stant regard through life. 

The restoration in 1814 brought Madame Récamier and 
her friends back to Paris. Her husband retrieved his 
losses, and with the prestige of self-sacrifice and unmerited 
persecution, her position became, if possible, more than 
ever enviable. 

In 1817 Madame Récamier had the great misfortune 
to lose her devoted friend, Madame de Staél, at whose 
house she formed the acquaintance of Chateaubriand. 
Of this extraordinary friendship the world has had am- 
ple occasion to form a judgment from the memoirs 
already published of this celebrated man, whose devotion 
during more than a quarter of a century remained un- 
abated, and who, when he became a widowez in his 
eightieth year, urged the object of his adoration—then 
blind and verging upon seventy—to become his wife. Her 
good sense prompted her to refuse the offer. A large 
portion of the present volume is occupied by the letters 
of Chateaubriand. In 1829 he writes: 


**T was awake, and thought sadly of you, when 4 watch 
marked the hour of midnight. We ought to feel ourselves less 
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heavily burdened as time carries off our years; but on the con- 
trary, that which he takes from ts is a weight with which he 
overwhelms us. I wish you happiness and a long life: Never 
forget me, eyen when L am no more, 1 eliall have to leave you 
some day. fF will go to await you. Perhaps I shall have more 
patience in the other life than in this, where I find three months 
Without you of lmimeasifable length.” 


Such friendships, founded upon intellectual sympathy 
and mitial appreciation of high moral worth, ould not, 
at the present day, exist witheut giving fise te an 
amount of aéandal destructive te secial position, Sings 
the time of Madame Héeamier, the social, as weil as the 
political, world has suffered from the general uprooting 
caused by the Revolution, and the representatives of 
morality and decorum have deemed it necessary to erect 
exclusive barriers of defence against the growing en- 
croachments of the demi-monde. Madame Réeamier re- 
flected the epoch in which she lived, she prolonged salon 
life when its contemporaneous institutions had passed 
away; encompassed by an atmosphere into which no 
grossness could by any possibility find admission, she 
formed the last link between pre-revolutionary established 
society and the glittering display of heterogeneous masses 
which usurps its name to-day. 








MAURICE DE GUERIN* 
HE journal of Maurice de Guérin presents a singular 
and lovely picture ; it is made up of the most secret 
and sacred confidences of a man whose character and ge- 
nius were peculiar and lofty, and who committed to his 
note-book, as to a friend more intimate than a human one 
could be, the expressions of his feelings. What we know 
of De Guérin, who, some twenty-seven years since, was 
made known to the reading world by a single brilliant 
and powerful posthumous publication in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes from the suggestion of Madame Sand, whets 
the eagerness to learn what he can and will tell us of 
himself. This is partly satisfied by the recent publica- 
tion of his Jowrnal by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, a book 
which, though fragmentary and composed at widely sep- 
arated intervals, gives us fascinating glimpses of the inner 
life of the gifted and unhappy author. De Guérin during 
his life won the most confiding and touching friendship. 
M. Trebutien, the editor of his Remains, says: “ I loved 
him, and lived with him in an intimacy which is the 
honor of my life, and is to-day my chief joy ;” and there 
were clustered about him a number of young men, tal- 
ented, active, and well known in the literature of their 
day, who sought his presence with constant eagerness, 
and, after paying him the rare tribute of admiration un. 
touched by jealousy, cherished his memory as a sacred 
heritage, and longed to make real the fame they urged 
him to accomplish in his lifetime. Two volumes of his 
writings, of which the Journal is the first, were the result 
of this noble effort, and of these M. Sainte-Beuve, “ the 
first of living critics,” says: “These two volumes will 
make him live; and by a just compensation for a destiny 
cruelly cut off, that which was scattered, which was 
written and noted for himself alone, which he has not 
had time to weave and trim by the rules of art, becomes 
his most beautiful crown, which, if I am not mistaken, 
will never wither.” With the journals proper the pub- 
lishers have included an Hssay on the Life and Genius of 
De Guérin, by Matthew Arnold, and a memoir at once 
kind and clear, but not satisfactory in seope, by M. 
Sainte-Beuve. 

De Guérin was born under the “sky of Languedos, go 
lavish if light, so blie, 86 Widely afehed,’ in 1810; at 
twelve he Wet to Paris to study in preparation for the 
Ministry | at twenty-two he went to La Chenaie, ia Heit 
tany, te Feside With M.de Lamennais, “ 14 is the feeling 
af my weakness,” he writes,‘ whieh makes me seek a 
shelter, and whieh gives me strength te break with the 
world in order to rest more surely with Gad.” Now,” 
he adds, * among asylums open te seulsin need of escape, 
none is more fayorable for me than the house ef M, de 
Lamennais, full of scienceand piety.” After nine months 
with this impetuous and strong-willed guardian, and a 
few months by the peaceful firesides of tender friends, 
Guérin went again to Paris, and to such work as he 
could be cheered, stung, or driven into doing. The 
journal was filled in about equal portions at La Chénaie, 
at Paris, and during the interval of tranquillity. 

It is a record of exquisite suffering alternating with the 
briefer experiences of rapturous enjoyment, and both 
springing from the composition of the author uninfluenced 
by circumstances differing in any great degree from those 
which surrounded his companions. De Guérin’s soul was 
morbidly sensitive, and yet he nowhere shows the petu- 
lance or the feverish selfishness which taints most mor- 
bidly sensitive minds. He was a prey to the most 
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profound and really diseased tendency to think of himself; 
but his introspection was always painfully critical, hig 
self-rebuke was bitter and constant, and his fe f-depre: 
élation Was equal to his preséetipation with self, It jg 
this fact whieh makes his journal the saddest reading: 
for whatever bursts of happiness break if upon it, whas. 
ever bright poifits one arrives at When it seeinis as if tig 
shackles were falling, there is an dnhroken sense of the 
vnfortinate man’s habitual and radical error with him. 
self, which, springing from seme inageessible fountain, 
embitters his life, There is reason to believe that thig 
fountain was the vital disorder whieh ultimately guy; 
him down in the flush of young manhood, on the thregh. 
old of a newly-established home, but, whatever itg rej 
nature, its consequence was a blind, unreasoning, toy. 
menting, and almost paralyzing distrust of his powers, 
his virtue, and at times of his destiny. 


On the third of March, 1833, he writes at La Chéngig: 
“These eight months have passed in the cruelest gpffep. 
ings of soul, I have written little because my power 
have been nearly crushed. If my malady had left my 
intellect a little liberty,” he adds with student instinct, 
“T should have gathered some very curious observations 
upon moral suffering ; but I was bewildered with an. 
guish.” And in May, after a vivid description of a north. 
ern storm of wind and rain, he writes: “I am more gad 
than in winter. In these days there is revealed in the 
depth of my soul, in the innermost, the profoundest re. 
cesses of its being, a sort of despair altogether strange; 
it is like the abandonment of an outer darkness, where 
God isnot. My God, how comes it that my repose is affect. 
ed by what passes in the air, and that the peace of my 
soul is thus given up to the caprice of the winds ?” 

On the 17th of July he writes: “ My inner life pines 
every day, and I sink deeper, I know not into what 
abyss ; and already I must have reached a great depth, 
for light has almost ceased to come to me, and I feels 
coldness creeping over me.” And a month later: “I 
know not what paralysis has stricken me ; I know not 
what indifference, a hundred times more painful than the 
most nervous sensibility, causes me to pass entire weeks 
without taking heed of anything.” 

Cries like these might be cited on almost every page, 
They reach their utmost pitch of anguish in Paris, where 
on the 18th of May following he makes this brief note 
of his condition: “ My inward misery increases. I dare 
no longer look within myself.” 

The journals of De Guérin given in the volume before 
us cease with October, 1835. He died in 1839. We know 
that for a year or two before his death the cloud was 
sometimes lifted, but the bright pages in the record given 
to us are few. They are, however, exquisitely beautiful 
De Guérin’s source of peace was intercourse with material 
nature, of which Matthew Arnold calls him the “ mouth- 
piece,” and of which many of his utterances seem the di- 
rect and intimate revelation. It is impossible to convey 
in the notice which our limits allow any adequate im 
pression of the range or of the closeness of Guérin’s te 
lations with the natural world. While he seems to have 
been little inclined to the rigid scientific studiousness of 
Thoreau, he was a minute and constant observer; lent 
ing himself without reserve and with pathetic confidence, 
which had in it something of an actual personal element, 
to the influences shed upon him from the skies and fields 
and waters, he becaine familiar with the features and the 
varying aspects of Natife as with the face of a lotet 
‘The aweetness of this intereoutee was anelogiig) il 
ardo?, eoiplete as it Was ab every interview, Was Bie 








tained to the last, and the story af ite progress reads lik! 
a story of human love, heightened in enchantment WW 
the divinity which De Guérin constantly and innceeill 
recogniges in the ohject of his passion, He seeme to have 
lived with Nature happily free from any theory which ia 
one direction or the other constrained his relations 
ward her, He gave to her no extravagant, but ofl) 
unaffected and pure homage, and, on the other hand, he 
seems never to have been troubled by any fear of het 
assuming to him the place of his and her Creator. The 
simplicity and the elevation of his attitude toward Ne 
ture appear on the first page of his Journal: “T have 
seen the spring—spring at liberty, free, loosed from evel] 
constraint—tossing flowers and verdure at its will, run 


comparing kinds, harmonizing contrasts, after the man 
ner or, rather, for the instruction of great artists. . 
often as we allow ourselves to penetrate to nature, 
writes, telling his own experience, “our soul opens to the 


ture, whether she decks herself in smiles, during . 
bright days, or becomes, as in autumn and winter, pale, | 
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gary, cold, and tearful, which stirs not only the surfac? 


ning like a thoughtless child along our valleys and hills, “e 
putting forth sublime conceptions and gracious fancies, 


” “ Ag if 


most touching impressions. There is something in  & 
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of the spirit, but even its most secret recesses, and awak- 
eas & thousand memories which have, apparently, nu 6on- 
qection With the external aspects, but which, without 
doubt, sustain & relation with the soul of nature by sy ii: | 
pathies to is HHknownA, ‘This marvellois power 1 have | 
experienced to-day, stretched i & grove of leeches, and 
preathing the warm air of spring.” Ie identified hin- 
gif with nature in every mood, One day he wrote; "1 
geom to myself like a dead tree in the midst of the green, | 
ween WoOds,” And in & moment of relief, A gray and 
asive veil has fallen over my soul, like the peaceful 
gouds over Hature ;” and again, after a happy evening, 
# Happiness is the fine soft rain which penetrates the 
poul, but which afterward gushes from it in springs of | 
tears,” Sometimes there wasa terrible strength in these 
gonceptions, “My head is parching,” he cried when 
at almost his lowest ebb of despair in Paris, “ Like a 
tree which has lived its life, I feel as though every pass. 
ing wind were blowing through dead branches in my 
to 9 
This essentially poetic intimacy with nature had a 
singular effect on his character, and at times won him to 
such calmness and sense of power in his possession of it 
that we may fairly believe, had his soul been allowed to 
grow unchained by a body rapidly dissolving with disease, 
he would have become not only at rest in his own spirit, 
but aleader in the high regions in which he lived. His 
journal shows that his mind, in health, was clear and 
comprehensive, and his ideas of study and of intellectual 
effort broad and searching, while one passage, written in 
July, 1834, in an interval of escape from Paris to the 
country, shows that his soul was capable of response to | 
the interests of his race. “ At last I must seriously ex. | 
ercise my faculties, and it shall be under the inspiration | 
and the fire of the thought that fills my soul, burning like 
a passion, the thought of liberty—that is to say, of the 
greatest happiness and the greatest progress of human- 
ity. Ishall only be an ant bringing a straw to the build- 
ing up of the future ; but however small my forces, they 
will none the less be animated by a great and holy 
thought which never allows the soul it dwellsin to falter, 
which purifies, enlarges it, and suffices for its happiness ; 
athought which belongs to all and of which every one is 
proud ; the thought which drives the age before it ; the 
most beautiful after that of God, the thought of liberty.” 
The translation of the Journal by Mr. E. Pheenton | 
Fisher is careful, and on the whole skilful ; in connection 
with the Letters and Literary Remains, which are prom- | 
ised, this volume will make an addition to our literature 


for which the publishers and the translator deserve 
thanks. 
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The Way of the World: A Novel. By William T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic). Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867. 
—To a large class of readers a book which seems to be a 
faithful reflection of their customary every-day life, their 
habits of thought and general tone of conversation, pre- 
sents irresistible attractions. They like tosee themselves 
and their friends reproduced, and though, in some cases, 
the supposed resemblance appears somewhat too flattering, 
felflove will supply abundant reasons for accepting it, 
While memory will seldom fail to furnish prototypes of the 
lnattractive characters. A small admixture of sensa- 
Hionalisit is not detrimental to the story, atid a few start. 
lig ineidents, provided they do hot exceed the limits of 
the aye ffeatly enlianee the interest, These, of 
Hila? Views, have doubtless influenced the author of 
The Wiy af the World it the selection of his sulijest, and 
hid GE pericne as a Writer has aight hit how to ef 
M6 A COFLAIA HeASiFe af popularity | and while lis beak 
hes HOt appeal to the highest intellest oF the Hest Bul 
ated taste in the community, it is entively free from 
tim’ OF ifFeverehes, aud its moral tone is WAexeep 

8, 


, : 
The here af the story, Wugene Hungerford, heeames in 
the first shapter the inheritor of three millions af dollars, 
ieathed to him by his Uncle John ina will the read 
ig OF Which occupied two houre, and which was so bur- 
treed by conditions as to occasion yery serious trouble 
the Principal personages connected with the family; 
the the said beloved nephew was not married when he attained 
af a] ae of thirty ; or, if married and being the legal father 
legal fan uphter, Or daughters, only, and not being the said | 
ther of a said legal son; or if the said son was called by | 
nh the said name of ‘John Hungerford,’ then the | 
arte 8 was to be shattered and divided into six equal | 
fora af half a million ¢ 
tion, od enews Ku 
his Wate raved niece, Julia Hungerford; one part to the son of 
: thy fe, Thomas Lynch ; one pert to the Hungerford Orphan | 
and a ~~ part to the Hanger ord Institute for aged women ; 
r 
fn toot friend Dick Birch—one of the best characters 
bis vast —Eugene confides his schemes for employing 
artes to the best advantage for the welfare of 











h neighbors, and to this end he constitutes Dick 
y ‘gent and legal adviser. In the course of their con- 
—— he says: 
our 


in sickly, sentimental philanthropist, with long hair parted 

eal mide, who lives on cold beans Sa warm water, is bar my 

a who reforms the world and carries blessings to 

take auy oie atau fe“i'had about as it be potted 2 
as \° 

thief as a Professional philanthropist.” sealants 
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A person of some importance to the story is one Mr. 
Kliot Buckstone, a marine painter, first introduced to ts 
while seated on & frock sketuhing the very fine scene 
before Hitt, He is suddenly startled by hearing a woman 
éfying out fo¥ help, and dissovers & young lady alone in a 
buat whieh is drifting rapidly out to sea; without a 
Hivinent’s hesitation hie divest hitiself of superilucis 
élotliang and swiiis to ler assistanes, In the course of 


& dialogue, which seems to be rather long considering | 


the eireumstances, she says 


‘tt? am really very grateful ta you; and t was only sarry ta 
have caused you so mich trauble dud discomfort, ft was not in 
great danger—— 

tt Not in great danger ¥’ interposed Mr. Ruckstane, puggled by 
the lady's apparent intention to underrate hig services, 

‘* Did you think I was?’ 

‘** | certainly did.’ 


t*Phen Tam all the more obliged to you for your kind exer- 
tions in my fayor.’ 
** Don’t mention it; but you will excuse if I say, I think you 
are the coolest lady it was ever my good fortune to meet.’ 
‘** Indeed, you misunderstand me entirely,’ protested she, a 
slight flush mantling her cheeks, while she looked exceedingly 
troubled and annoyed, ‘1am very, very grateful to you,’” 


As there were no oars in the boat, Eliot’s position was 
rather awkward, but the timely arrival of Kugene and 
Birch, who had gone out for the double purpose of sail- 
ing and talking, enabled the party to reach the shore 
without further difficulty. 

The heroine of this adventure was a Miss Mary King- 
man, who was very beautiful, and whose manners, the 
author observes, “ would have adorned a Fifth Avenue 
palace.” Before Eugene inherited his great fortune he 
had been in love with Mary, and she evidently reciprocat- 
ed his feeling, but yet no positive engagement had taken 
place ; and, although his affection underwent no change, 
he postponed any declaration until after a visit to Europe, 
which the acquisition of wealth seemed to render it in- 
cumbent upon him to make. The habitual intoxication 
of Mary’s father renders her home miserable, and an act 
of violence on his part drives her from his roof. She en- 
counters Eliot, whose attentions had become assiduous, 
and accompanies him to Providence, where a marriage is 
supposed to take place. This is but the commencement 


| of the story, which increases in interest after the return 


of Eugene from Europe. 

In the delineation of character the author is more suc- 
cessful with men than with women. Julia Hungerford 
is by no means interesting or sympathetic, and there is a 
degree of selfishness in her playing fast and loose with 
the honest, single-minded Dick and the transparently 
mean and vicious Dr. Lynch, which is rather repulsive. 
Even Mary, whose wrongs and sufferings command our 
pity, is scarcely worthy the constant and devoted love of 
Eugene. A large portion of the book is devoted to the 
unnecessarily labored details of a trial, which only fur- 
nish additional proof of the unreliableness of circumstan- 
tial evidence. ‘That the author has considerable capacity 
for description and a good appreciation of character is 
undeniable, but it is equally evident that his sphere of 
observation has been limited, and that a higher degree of 
culture is requisite for a successful writer of fiction than 
we find evinced in the work before us. 


Tristan: A Storyin Three Parts. By Edward Spencer. 
New York: The American News Company. 1867.—The 
lovers of undiluted sensationalism, of dark, unfathomable 
mystery, of heroes who seem to be in the grasp of an 
overwhelming and irresistible fate, of charming, refined, 
and persistently wicked and cruel women, of narratives 
abounding in highly concentrated horror, will (pro- 
vided they be not over-fastidious .as to style) find in 
Tristan a book admirably suited to their tastes. The 
story is told in a very straightforward way, and pos- 
sesses the great advantage of not being overcrowded with 
supernumerary personages. The number of important 
characters is only six, comprising merely such as are 
necessary to the development of the plot. There are no 
superfluous descriptions, no transcendental speculations 
on the great problem of human destiny, and the interest 
of cufiosity of the reader who pertises the first half-dozen 
paces is sure to catty hiin through the book, which has 
the additional recominendation of being whtistially shoft. 
The writer of the stofy appears as the intitnate friend of 
the hero, aid he seetis to take & melanéholy —— if 
(welling of the nierbid anatomy ofa being Whi — 
all the eaergies af hitian passion Without these fedecin 
ig Hieral qualities Whieh Festrain the Here brital iA 
stinets, After giving a sketeh af the life and habits of 
‘Tristan while at college, the writer Harrates the follawing 
incident: 

: " Being in New York with same of my student friends—t he- 
lieve we had stolen aft ta witness the début af same! # in alt? 
prima donna at Castie Gardena—t was strolling Un Rroadway 


ve of St. Agnes 
‘Ethereal flushed and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose.’ 
“ Suddenly, as if the climax of passion conquered, regardless of 
me, of the place, the light, the passing throng, of everything in 
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| fact, he selzed the woman with 4 spring, almost erushed her te 
his breast, and kissed her twiee.” 


His friend at onde drags Tristan away, for whieh he 
Feceives histhanke, afd the assurance that half an hour's 
literéourse Would have iiade him willing to barter his 
soil for the Woman if question, 

After this seeie Tristan retaras te éellege, and having 
ffadiated he invites his friend te Visit hii at the house 
of his father in Mississippi, The friend ascepts the in 
vitation, and the prominent séenes of this terrible story 
take place there, ‘The mother, Mrs, Mage, is intended to 
be a very strong character—she is certainly a repulsively 
wicked one, She is surrounded by mystery, and the 
motives whieh influenee her conduet are earefully and 
suecessfully congealed until the last aet of the painful 
tragedy. That Tristan has abundant cause to seek re- 
venge cannot be denied; but the end doesnot justify 
the means, and the blind and selfish fury which induces 
him to sacrifice his innocent victim deprives him of all 
sympathy. . 

The story presents a certain kind of Southern life in 
its sensational and dramatic aspect, and exhibits results 
which might furnish serious warning to the advocates of 
miscegenation. Taken altogether, 77istan might have 
been very well suited to the pages of one of the weekly 
story-papers, but must be pronounced much too gross, 
feverish, and crude in style for those of a family maga- 
zine. 


Hints on Common Politeness. Boston: D. C. Coles- 
worthy. 1867.—After a preface designed to show the na- 
tional need for his work, in which we read that “If we 
do not actually spit in the faces of our friends, we are, 
every day of our lives, guilty of numberless thoughtless 
and equally as (sic) uncivil acts, that greatly displease 
and annoy them,” our author, whoever he may be, lays 
down in some one to three hundred paragraphs as many 
little enunciations, all of which, with the exception of 
the last four, begin with the formula, “It is not polite.” 
Thus: 


“It is not polite to spit on the floor of a church, a dwelling- 
house, a car, in the cabin of a steamboat or a ferry-boat.” 

“It is not polite to spit from the window of a dwelling-house 
or the door of a shop where people are constantly passing.”” 


_ “It is not polite to spit on the sidewalk when the open street 
is before you.” 


“It is not polite to stand before a shop door or window and 
spit on the steps or the walk.” 


Pi. is not polite to sit on the counter when in a gentleman’s 
store. 


“It is not polite to have foul teeth. A brush should be used 
after every meal.” 


“It is not polite to comb your hair in the presence of persons 
who are at their meals.” 


“Tt is not polite to hawk and spit at your meals; or to cough 
without turning your head aside.” 

“It is not polite to go with hands or nails uncleaned ; or to sit 
— a face and hands unwashed, and hair un- 
combed. 


“It is not polite to clean your nails in company.” 


“Itis not polite to wear your nails long, or to have them soiled 
at the ends.’ 


“It is not polite when invited to an entertainment to find fault 
with the dishes.” 


“Tt is not polite to tell a falsehood under any circumstances 
whatever.” 


“It is not polite to vote for yourself as a candidate for office or 
to solicit the votes of your friends.” 

“It is not polite to send for insertion in a public print a notice 
of a false marriage or the death of a living person.’ 

“It is not polite to disfigure the house, shop, door, or fence of 
another, or daub them with paint, or place any marks upon them 
either through malice or a love of mischief.” 


‘“‘It is not polite to sit on a merchant’s door-step where people 
are constantly passing in and out.” 


“It is not polite in passing a narrow walk for a gentleman to 
remain and crowd the lady off.” 
We are surprised that we nowhere read, It is not polite, 
in making a morning call upon a lady, to hold her by the 
nose while you kick her parents and sisters. The “ hint” 
is no less—and no more—necessary than those which 
constitute the bulk of the volume, and which may be 
briefly comprehended in this: It is not polite to be an 
unmitigated blackguard, ruffian, or boor. Undoubtedly, 
there ate beings whom its inculcations might render 
much less disgusting than they exist by nature. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this only class which might be 
profited by them is tinlikely to be tempted, even by the 
alliifetients of the handsoiie typography of Mr. Coles: 
worthy’s “ Afitiqie Bookstote,” away from the stronger 
diet prepared for theif special behoof by the blead-and- 
thunder Weeklies. Ih is, HeVertheless, Ast eAtiFel¥ it 
possible that these teachings may be beneficial, ff, for 
instanes, a Vales a a Member ef Congress were ardently 
desivaus ta confer himself ta the usages of eiviliged 
sasiety, they might afford him material assistance, 


Readings for Lent. New York: 4. #. Durand. 1867. 
—The season of the Christian year which has just begua 
has breught us twe deyational volumes, one of which, 
Readings for Lent, is an old fayoriteia a new dress. The 
production of devotional books which are in harmony with 
the Christian seasons is becoming a congenial task with 
writers in even Protestant communions ; and we observe 
that there is hardly any denomination of Christians 
which does not pay the Lenten season some deference. 
These devotional volumes will not hinder this tendency 
to its observance ; and, so far as they go, they are admir- 
ably fitted for their purpose. Readings for Lent is a 
compilation from Jeremy Taylor, and chiefly from his best 
known writings, It contains selections for every day in 




















Lent, with prayers taken from the same writer at the 
end of the selection. It follows closely the order of re- 
ligious teaching in the Episcopal Church, and was made 
by Miss Sewell, the author of Amy Herbert. It is ap- 
propriately bound in a severe ecclesiastical style, with 
red edges. 


Hymns for Every Dayin Lent. Boston: E. P. Dutton 
¢& Co. 1867.—These are in part the original production of a 





lady who signs herself “ A.G.R.” She writes in a clear, 
religious vein, and has before this gained considerable 
attention by her too brief and occasional efforts. A lady 


who can do so well need not fear the putting of better 
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folk out of countenance by the use of her pen. 
poem will serve as a specimen of her verse: 
“I thank thee for the loneliness 
That brings me near to thee ; 
Thanks that no other heart can bless, 
No other eye can see! 
I never knew the depth, the height, 
Of heavenly love before ; 
O Lord! thy presence gilds my night, 
It brightens more and more. 


“* What matter, in that lucid gleam, 

If stars grow bright or pale ? 

Shall we of lesser glories dream 
Who look within the veil ? 

Why count the little earthly loss 
When gifts from heaven flow down? 

Lord, thou for me hast set the Cross 
With jewels of the Crown.” 

The volume numbers but 107 pages 32mo, and yet in 
its selections, especially from the German writers, as in 
its original portions, it breathes a pure, devout, peniten- 
tial spirit. 


Outlines of Mathematical Science for the School-room. 
By Charles Davies, LL.D., ctc. New York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. 1867.—This little volume, from the experienced 
hand of Prof. Davies, is intended as an aid and guide to 
teachers engaged generally in mathematical instruction. 
It is, in effect, an abridged analysis of the West Point 
sysiem, which the author has so long directed, and which 
has gained for our military school the celebrity it enjoys 
in respect of mathematical science. Prof. Davies con- 
siders that principles should be taught before being ap- 
plied to practice, as science precedes art, and that math- 
ematical science must become in general the great basis 
of education, His present work is a convenient epitome 
—with some changes and modifications—of his larger 
treatise, called Logic and Utility of Mathematics, and from 
its great lucidity, its high source, and the previous va- 
cancy of the niche it now fills, will command, without 
doubt, extensive and permanent acceptance, 


A single 
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LITERARIANA. 


WE commence another instalment of various transla- 
tions with one from the Modern Greek—a source that is 
too much neglected and upon which we have previously 
drawn in the form of ballad translations printed in THE 
RounD TABLE some months since: 


THE KLEPHT. 


High on Olympus’ summit dread, 
is heavy pinions folding, 
An on rests, a human head 
Within his talons holding; 
He gazes on the wrinkled brow, 
The neck glaive-hewn and gory, 
And screams, ‘* When with thy body thou 
Wert one, what was thy story ?”"— 
“* Feed, eagle, on my brains’ sharp strength, 
My manhood crushed, consume then ! 
Thy wings, thy claws, in breadth and length 
ill double growth assume then! 
Well knew Xeromeros my name, 
Armatole, and Luros; 
Twelve years a klepht of dreadful fame, 
Mine eyrie great Olympus. 
I slaughtered sixty Agas old, 
Their hamlets burned and plundered; 
Turks, Albanese, in scores untold, 
I soul from body sundered ; 
Let this much of my tale snffice— 
Thy hunger now unchaining, 
Eat! thou hast won a worthy prize, 
Winged klepht, unconquered reigning!” 
Fanny Raymonp RITTER, 


As we have heard not a little appreciative comment 
upon Dr. E. R. Humphreys’ English-Latin translations, we 
have pleasure in giving these renderings of Lord Byron's 
“There ’s not a joy the world can give ”: 


I, TRANSLATED INTO LaTIN ELEarAcs. 
Heu! quia nulla dies referet que gandia secum 


_Arripit, et languens cordis hebescit amor! 
Nec solim periere gene, nec gratia vultts, 


Aspice ! vita quibus restat, salvique supersunt 
Naufragio rerum, per freta ventus agit, 
Tlliditque vadis medios, frustraque per undas 
Quassa petit portus, non aditura, ratis. 
Tunc similis leti duros rigor occupat artus ; 
Non sua mens curat, non aliena gemit ; 
Strinxit enim fontem jacrymarum inamabile frigus, 
Et glacie soliim lumina clara micant. 
Ingenium eloquio tumeat, risuque frequenti 
Pectora dissiliant, nox ubi sera venit, 
Nulla tamen requies ! Hedera velut obsita turris, 
Candida frons intus vulnera cxca tegit, 
O! si, que puero fuerat, mens illa rediret ! 
Si lacrymis ardor verus, ut ante, foret— 
Gratus ut in tesquis fons salsi erumpitur unda, 
Grata meis caderet sic quoque gutta genis, 


Il, Toe SAME, TRANSLATED INTO LATIN ALCcaIcs, 


Aufert iniquum gaudia Tempus, et 
Non dat vicissim. Torpida ut irruunt 
Primo juventutis calori 
Frigora, non rosei genarum 
Cedunt rubores, sed prius irrita 
Promissa cordis florea decidunt, 
Matura, quam marcescit xtas. 
Naufraga sic duce mens remoto 
In cxca culpe labitur, aut mare 
Delata in altum jam minor asperis 
Libidinum luctatur undis: 
Scilicet ipsa et acus procell# 
Infida cessit; seu laceris solum 
Fortasse velis longius indicat, 
Tune languor irrepit perima, 
Mortis uti nebule tenaces, 
Precordia: exinde alterius vicem 
Plorare acerbam non datur aut suos 
Versare merores ; nec ortu 
Jam esaliunt lacryme e gelato ; 
Claro relucet nil oculo nist 
Concreta roris stilla. Jocue licet 
Salsique verborum lepores 
Contineant medi inquietos 
Noctis dolores, intns adhne viget 
Vulnus latescens, turris uti tegunt 
Nutantis antiquos hiatus 
Siepe hederw virides tuenti 
Tritoque subter stipite pallidie, 
O} si rediret pristinus ille nune 
Sensus, diesque almos liceret 
Privterite revocare vite, 
Et lapsed, ut olim, gaudia lacryma 
Deflere, arenis sicut in aridis 
Visa unda, sic, tabente vith 
EmMueret lacryma illa dulcia, 


Hardly to be reckoned among translations, and containing 
a few obvious blemishes, comes to us from Glendale, O,, 
very appropriately to this Lenten season,the following 


IYMNUS, 


Jeav Beatiasime! 
Brachia amoria! 
Me sustine in labando, 
Audi me in implorando ; 
Verba et clamoris 
Fac ut olim transformata 
Cantem, cantica beata, 
Vinculis doloris 
In eternum liberatus, 
Cum, in sinum congregatus 
Almum Salvatoris, 
Ceetus splendidus Sanctoram 
Obliviscentur laborum 
Vitw hic prioris 
Et laudabunt, ante thronum 
Gloriozsum, Patrem Bonum, 
Qui et peccatoris 
Precibus non indignatus 
Creaturé miseratus 
Cordé Creatoris ; 
Thi, ego et cantabo 
Magnum nomen et laudabo 
Mei Redemptoris, 
Jesu Clementissime. AMEN, F. 8. 


From Georgetown we have these two admirably literal 
renderings, the one unrhymed, the other rhymed, of 
Horace’s : 


Ap Manuium Torquatum. Lis. IV., Carm. VII. (DiIFFUGERE 
NIVES, REDEUNT JAM GRAMINA CAMPIS.) 


Now have the snows fled a and the grass to the meadows re- 
turneth, 
And to the forests their leaves: 
Earth feels the one of her seasons, and all the swift-lessening 
rivers 
Smoothly along their banks glide. 
Now dares the Grace, with the Nymphs, and with her twain 
sisters, together, 
Naked, the dances to weave. : 
Hope for naught permanent here, friend,—so speak the Year, and 
the Hour that 
Hastens the glad Day away. 
Zephyrs make milder the cold gales: Spring is consumed by hot 
Summer, 
Shortly to perish herself, 
Soon as the fruit-bearing Autumn his store sheds around; and 
then quickly 
Winter, the sluggish, comes back. 
Ever the moon, too, soon-circling, her heavenly losses repaireth : 
When to the regions we go, 
Whither has gone good Aineag, whither rich Tallus, and Ancns, 
Dust and a shade then we are. 
Whether the gods will the morrow add unto the day that is 
resent, 
who is so wise as to know? 
All that you careleesly now indulge to your generous spirit, 
*Scapes from your heir’s greedy hands. 
After you die, O Torquatus, and Minos his awful decisions, 
Ne’er to be changed, shall have made, 
Neither your birth nor your eloquence ever to earth shall restore 
ou 


Nor shall your virtue avail. 

Dian herself cannot now from out the grim darkness infernal 
Modest Hippolytus free ; 

Nor is the power of Theseus able the strong chains to loosen, 
Binding his friend to the shades. 


Il. Toe Same. , 


The wintry snows have fled away, 
To fields returns the verdure gay, 
To trees their waving hair. 
The face of earth with changes teems, 
And now the lately swollen streams 
Glide on along their banks with gentle course and fair. 


The woodland Nymphs, a gladsome train, 
And the elder Grace, with sisters twain, 
All naked lead the dance. 
That everything is mortal here, 
Proclaim to thee the passing year, 
And the hour that hastens on the pleasant day’s advance, 


The Zephyrs warm the chilly gales ; 

The Spring in Summer’s fierce heat fails, 
Herself so soon to die, 

When fruitful Autumn on the ground 

Scatters his plenteous stores around: 





Sed gravis heu! Jamjam pectora torpor habet, 








And swiftly Luna, too, supplies 
Her frequent wanings in the skies ; 
But when we are conveyed 
To where the good Adneas went, 

Ancus, and Tullus opulent, 
Nothing remains of us but ashes and a shade. 


Who knoweth if the higher Gods 
Will the to-morrow’s periods 
Add to the present day? 
All things which here, my worthy friend, 
You with a generous spirit spend, 
Fly far from greedy hands of eager heirs away. 


When once you die, and Minos dread 
His awful judgments shall have made, 
Then not your noble birth, 
Torquatus, nor your eloquence, 
Nor piety, can call you thence— 
Can break the grave’s strong bonds, and bring you back to earth, 


For from the infernal shades of night, 
Nor can Diana raise to light 

The chaste Hippolytus ; 
Nor can fond Theseus’ power e’er rend 
The chains Lethean of his friend, 
Fast bound in realms below—his dear Pirithéus. 





Hans Sacus, 
GEORGETOWN, D. C., March 8, 1867. 


From the correspondent known to our readers as “), 
A.C.” come these further Horatian translations, of the 
former of which we have already had a rendering by an. 
other pen: 


Ap Lypray, I. 13. (Cum tv, Lypra, TELErmt.) 


When, my Lydia, you extol 
Telephus, that painted doll, 
When his rovy-tinted 
Throat or arms of wax 
Yon commend with praise unstinted— 
Ah, what agony my bosom racks! 


Dizzy throbs my brain, by turns 
Chan ing pales my cheek and burna, 
While the tear that stealeth 
From my filmy eye 
Those flerce inward fires revealeth, 
In whose flame I slowly waste and dio, 


With indignant pain T glow, 
When the revellor'’s brutal blow 
Leaves ite livid traces 
On your shoulders bright, 
Or, when he in flerce embraces 
On your lips records bis rude delight, 


But, if you will lat to me, 
Not from him hope constancy, 
Who tn anger heinous 
Or in fondness rude, 
Wounds those balmy lips which Venus 
With her nectar's quintessence imbued, 


Ah! thrice happy those fond hearts 
Whom no fatal discord parta, 
Who with trath unchanging 
And unshaken faith, 
Their affections never ranging, 
Love through life nor cease to love in death! 


Ap Cuogn, I. 23. (VITAS HINNULEO ME S8IMILIs, CHLorR.) 


Like a fawn you fly me, Chloe, 
When, bewildered, to and fro he 
Seeks the timorous hind, 
Startled by each breeze 
Sighing thro’ the trees, 
Trembling at each leaf that rusties in the wind, 


Sets a gale the foliage dancing, 
Darts the lizard greenly glancing 
Toro’ the brambly brake— 
Lo! his beating heart 
Doth responsive start 
And his loosened knees with ready terror quake. 


But no tiger I pursue you, 
No fierce lion do I woo you 
Only to destroy ; 
Let no mother’s arms 
Hide your mellow charms 
Longer, now that Love doth bid you taste his joy. 


The following delicious little erotic poem, which is not 
a translation at all, but which seems so in accord with 
these two Horatian odes that we cannot resist the temp 
tation of appending it, comes from.a contributor who 
desires his anonym preserved : 


NELLIE. 


Nellie! dim those flashing eyes 
Lest their beams undo me; 
Every glance that from them flies 
Pierces through and through me. 
Would you have me, strong and brave, 
At your feet a fettered slave ¢ 
No! then veil them with the lid; 
Prithee do as you are bid. 


Nellie! loop those tresses back, 
Like the sun-rifts gleaming ; 

Lest they glamour me, alack ! 
Of their glory dreaming: 

Do you dare, of golden hair, 

For my heart to set a snare ? 

No! then let the curls be hid; 

Prithee do as yon are bid. 





Nellie! hush your silvery tones, 
Wooing like the siren’s: 

With enchantment all life’s zones 
Their ecstasy environs, 

Would you make me, for your sake, 

Of delirium’s chalice take ? 

No! then let your voice be chid ; 

Prithee do as you are bid. 


Nellie! hide those vermeil lips, 
Kiss with them the roses ; 

Put their radiance in eclipse, 
Ere my doom discloses. 

Would you, pray, my lips betray 

Into young love’s wanton way ? 

No! then ere I’m thus betid 

Prithee do as you are bid. 


Nellie! take yourself from me ; 
All in vain you hide your face, 
While in air or form I see 
Aught of your resistless grace. 
Would you smile, and I, the while, H 
Hapless victim of love’s guile ? 3 
No! let me, then, of you be rid; : 









Prithee do as you are bid! 


Mr. GrorGE WASHINGTON Moon, in his new preface d 
to The Dean’s English, says: . ‘ 
“You sneer at ‘Americanisms,’ but you would never find #! x 


educated American who would venture to say, ‘Jt is me,’ fotue 
is I;’ or, ‘Jt is him,’ for ‘It is he; or, ‘different to,’ for ' 





And sluggish Winter-time returneth by-and-by. 


ent from.’ And nowhere are the use and the omission of we 
as an aspirate, so clearly distinguished as in the United Be 
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confirmation of this statement turn over the pages of that 
orous American work, Artemus Ward, his Book, and among 
pr the vulgarisms and misspellings there, you will scarcely ever 
find that the aspirate ‘2’ is omitted.” 
We wish we could agree with Mr. Moon. Of course, the 
gtrict accuracy of his statement depends entirely upon 
the standard by which he judges an “educated Ameri- 
» « Different to” we have noticed in not a few recent 
pooks with very respectable names on their title-pages, 
and we have in some instances called attention to it; 
in conversation it may frequently be heard, as may the 
equally detestable phrase--which, we believe, is a south- 
ernism—“ equally as well,” and similar abuses of adverbs 
and prepositions; it is, however, generally understood, 
like “to open up,” to be an importation from England 
which has hardly been made reputable among us. The 
omission of the aspirate i, we may say with some confi- 
dence, we have never heard from any American of what- 
ever degree, while, on the other hand, we have seen illit- 
erate rustics promptly note its omission by Englishmen 
and laugh at them for it. Other letters, it should be 
said, are less fortunate thank. No Southerner, for ex- 
ample, can be brought to pronounce a final 7 any more 
than to shut doors; he invariably says “ Baltimo’,” “no 
mo’,” for “ Baltimore,” “no more ;” Philadelphians, be- 
side various uses of words in senses unknown elsewhere, 
cannot manage final y, and say “me” for “ my ;’ New 
Englanders never recognize a final y—in which, however, 
many Southerners agree with them—but they compen- 
gate, at least those from Boston, eastern Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island do, by giving most inordinate dis- 
tinctness to the vowel sound of the final syllable, saying 
“towels,” “ vowels,” “bowels,” for instance, in a highly 
ludicrous manner. To return to Mr. Moon’s remarks, 
from which we have wandered, we fear both that his 
prise respecting “It is 1” and “It is he” is the least 
deserved of all, and that the contrary usage, which not 
long ago was regarded a cumnieg vulgarism, is coming 
into uso among people who ought to be ashamed of it, 
but who will not be slow to shelter themselves behind 
the authority of such writers as Mr. Trollope if he 
rats in putting such phrases in the mouths of the 
adies Whom he makes his heroines, It once befell the 
present writer to become pretty familiar with what was 
then regarded one of the best of the state normal schools 
inthe country, An observation of the matter showed 
that the large corps of instructors, with but two excep 
tions, and the pupils ‘with none, habitually used the 
phrases, “ It was me,” “ Tt was him,” “ Was you?” while 
the principal of the institution—on whom a discerning 
college faculty had conferred an pager | degree—inter- 
rupted the reading of an essay at a public examination 
to instruct the reader that she should not say “ The flow- 
ers smelt sweet,” but “smelt sweetly!” When our 
teachers and the teachers of our teachers are capable of 
such transgressions, how can we lovk for anything but 
barbarism from our schools ? 


A work is in press and will shortly be published by 
Mr. Munsell, of Albany, which is calculated to excite a 
atdeal of interest, being a translation, by Wm. L. 
tone, Esq., of Madame de Riedesel’s Letters and Journals 
rating to the Wur of the American Revolution. A trans- 
lation of these very peculiar and interesting papers has 
already appeared, having been published by the Carvills, 
New York, 1827. We do not know the translator’s 
name, but a collation of his work with the original will 
show it to be an extremely loose, vague, and often sig- 
nally inaccurate rendering of the original German. Ad- 
vance sheets of a portion of Mr. Stone’s translation have 
been placed in our hands and we have compared them 
with the transiation of 1827 with some care. We do not 
hesitate to affirm, as a result of this scrutiny, that this 
hew version now promised is likely to be infinitely su- 
perior to the old one in every important respect wherein 
translations may differ. The parts we have compared 
clearly evince that Mr. Stone has labored with scrupulous 
care to preserve the spirit as well as the literal expression 
of the authoress; in both of which essentials the transla- 
tion of 1827 is decidedly and frequently at fault. Our 
Revolutionary history is but meagrely illustrated by the 
pens of cultivated observers who, without being native 
to the soil, were immediately or personally interested in 
ite result, and the forthcoming translation will be, we 


es no doubt, eagerly looked for and thankfully re- 
ceived, 


Messrs, T. B. PETERSON & Bros. have just issued in 
David Copperfield the second volume of the “ Author's 
Edition ” of Dickens, being the twenty-second edition in 
Which they issue these works complete. The volume be- 
fore us is of the standard paper-novel size, printed not 
Temarkably well upon thin but white and untransparent 
Paper; the illustrations are copies of the English and are 
Wretched, beside which they never face the page to which 
they refer; and, lastly, proof-reading would seem to have 

n entirely neglected. Otherwise, the binding is nice, 
the size and letter-press of the book are not unpleasant, 
and the price is such as has been unheard of in recent 
years ; in short, this is the edition, we fancy, which will 

me most popular among those who desire to spare 
both their purses and their eyes, while those who desire 
Hoy handsome edition will have recourse to Messrs. 
Hurd Houghton’s. Besides, to those who regard the 
Tights of the matter, the editions of the Messrs. Peterson 
Will commend themselves, since this firm, in conjunction 
Mek Messrs, Harper & Bros., are the only American pub- 
hers from whom Mr. Dickens has received any pay- 
Ment for the right to issue his works. Until an Inter- 
National Copyright finally disposes of such vexatious 
Phestions, it is hardly probable that the public can be 
i “7 ag to rebuke piracy solely on high moral grounds ; 
fo 18 case, however, we imagine the advantages will be 
und to rest so far with the legitimate issue as to ensure it 
to berentest popularity. There is always a satisfaction 
th need from the triumph of moral right over 
nite Who avail themselves of defects in the law to com- 
® profitable wrong ; so we imagine public sympathy 





will not be slow to substantially show itself on the side of 
the Messrs. Harper and Peterson in the different cases 
where their honestly purchased rights have been en- 
croached upon. 


PROBABLY one of the most important sales of paint- 
ings which has ever taken place in this country will 
occur in this city on the evenings of the 27th and 28th 
inst. In this admirable collection may be found some of 
the best works of the most eminent living American and 
European artists, many of them painted to order for 
their present owners. They will be on exhibition at the 
Leeds Art Galleries from the 22d inclusive, day and 
evening, until the sale as per announcement in our adver- 
tising columns. Among the noticeable pictures may be 
mentioned (No. 56) “ The Infant Prayer,” by Merle ; (No. 
57) “)VAuto-da-fé,” by Heilbuth, and a gem by Frére, called 
“Industry.” Joseph Lies is represented by “The Leg- 
acy ;’ Hamman by “ Hamlet and Horatio ”—pronounced 
by Huntington “the most artistic picture in the coun- 
try ;’ Troyon by a glorious landscape ; and Willems by 
a little gem, “He loves me, he loves me not.” Among 
the examples of American art may be mentioned Hunt- 
ington’s ‘“ Sappho,” Durand’s “ Sunday Afternoon,” 
Sully’s “ Belle of Philadelphia,” and an original by Gil- 
bert Stuart. 


Mr. SAMUEL P. BATES, the State Historian of Pennsyl- 
vania, applies through the newspapers for information of 
all matters of importance in the experience of Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers in the war. Much that he asks for cannot, 
he explains, be made available in his book, but he pro- 
jects forming a department in the state archives which to 
the future historian may prove invaluable. It is surpris- 
ing that more has not been done in this way. The 
Southern States especially, which have not the facilities 
for contemporary histories which in the North are being 
80 largely availed of, ought in justice to themselves and 
to the truth of history to collect for future use autbentic 
materials while the memory of the events is yet fresh, 
even if no present use can be made of them, 


Mr. Epwarp H, HALL—whose departure for the Paci- 
fic coast we noted some time since—has been at Stock 
ton, Cal., a8 we learn from 7'he Independent of that city. 
Apparently his object in going—the collection of mate- 
rials and illustrations for the Messrs, Appleton’s guide. 
book of the western coast-—has been nearly accomplished, 
for mention is made of his early return across the conti- 
nent, 

GENERAL WILLIAM ScrrouLur’s history of Massachu- 
setts in the Iebellion will probably, as we learn from a 
legislative report, be completed by November next, The 
work is to be a very elaborate one, filling a large volume 
of some six hundred pages and giving a complete account 
not only of the achievements of the Massachusetts sol- 
diers, but also of the legislative and charitable and pat- 
riotic movements at home. Some two hundred volumes 
of MS, letters and documents preserved at Boston must 
be examined as well! as archives at Washington prepara- 
tory to the history. General Schouler, however, has the 
advantage of a thorough familiarity with the subject, 
acquired by his very full annual reports aud his knowl- 
edge of the official correspondence, a portion of which 
consists of over twenty-five thousand autograph letters of 
his own. One thousand copies of the book are ordered by 
the legislature for distribution among the libraries of 
Massachusetts and other states. 


Dr. SAMUEL G. HowE and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
sailed last week for Europe. Dr. Howe will leave his 
family in Italy while he proceeds to Greece to superin- 
tend the distribution of the Cretan relief fund; he will 
act during his absence as correspondent of The Boston 
Advertiser and The Chicago Tribune. Mrs. Howe’s de- 
parture will have the effect, it is said, of causing the re- 
moval to New York and publication in newspaper form 
of Northern Lights, the weekly magazine to which the 
newspapers have given asingularly unpleasant reception, 
partly, probably, because it was a new thing and they 
didn’t understand it, partly because they dislike “ Edmund 
Kirke,” which is quite intelligible. 


In this week’s number of The Galary is commenced 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, the new story of Mrs. Ed- 
wards, author of Archie Lovell, published in the same 
magazine. The Galary will print the story from advance 
MS. somewhat ahead of its appearance in England. 


Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT, it is said, is engaged 
upon an autobiography, in which Zhe Herald is in- 
cluded. 


Miss CARMICHAEL, the once Mormon poetess, who 
apostatized in favor of a husband exclusively hers, is 
about to publish a book on her life in Salt Lake City. 


Mr. J. B. D. DE Bow, it appears, is not dead, his 
brother having been the person whose death occasioned 
the outpouring of obituaries. 


Mr. GEorGE W. MountTForpD, formerly consul to Can- 
dia, is writing a history of Crete which will be published 
in a few months. 


TnE statement which is just now going the rounds of our 
newspapers, that a new daily paper is to be established 
as the organ of the Adullamites under the editorship of 
Mr. James Hutton, is contradicted, by request, by The 
Pall Mall Gazette. A new Liberal-Conservative daily en- 
titled Latest News has been announced ; and a new weekly 
review, The Chronicle, is promised for March, apparently 
of that description of papers to which The Imperial Review 
was the latest addition. St. Stephens Chronicle, which has 
made its appearance, is described as being as unlike every 
other weekly as possible, in that it contains within a 
handsome wrapper 148 pages, in which are given the 
full Parliamentary debates. A new penny weekly, of 
which the first number is dated on the 1st of this month, 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, is entitled Cassell’s 
Magazine. Despite its exceedingly low cost, it is to be 





printed on fine toned paper, in 16 pages crown quarto, 
and to be illustrated by the best artists; as to its con- 
tents, the publishers promise that it “shall be inferior 
to none of its higher-priced contemporaries ;” among its 
contributors are Messrs. Dutton Cook, John Hollingshead, 
John Oxenford, Hain Friswell, Andrew Halliday, Tom 
Hood, J.C. Brough, and Moy Thomas; for the publishers’ 
expectations regarding it we refer to our London corre- 
spondence. Hyes and No Hyes is an attractively announced 
monthly magazine on natural history and meteorology, 
to be edited by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A., of the Taun- 
ton College School. Both of these latter publications 
ought to be emulated by our publishers, as a means of 
importing real merit into cheap literature and populariz- 
ing natural science. Indeed, we hope to find in 7he Amer- 
tcan Naturalist, a very handsome monthly published at 
Salem, Mass., of which the first number is before us, all 
that can be desired in a popular magazine of the latter 
kind. Weshall, undoubtedly, hear frequently from them 
through the medium of the piratical weeklies. 


Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY has written for The Gentleman’s 
Magazine a novel entitled Mademoiselle Mathilde, which 
numbers among its characters Dr. Johnson and contem- 
porary literary celebrities. This is an innovation upon 
the customs of The Gentleman’s Magazine, which has 
be published 136 years and never before admitted 

ction. 


Mr. W. J. THoMs, in a series of papers published in 
Notes and Queries, is combating Mr. Jesse’s assertion, in 
his recent work on George III., that Hannah Lightfoot 
was married to that monarch. 


Tuk Archbishop of Westminster is editing the Bishop 
of Orleans’ Atheism and the Social Peril, to which he 
adds a preface on Rationalism in England. 


Mr. M. D. Conway—whom The Cosmopolitan assails 
vulgarly—delivered a lecture on New Hngland at the 
Royal Institution, on the 22d of February. 


Mr. Gonpwin Smitit took" occasion on concluding a 
lecture on John Pym to make a reply to Mr. Disraeli's 
assault on him in the House of Commons, in the courre 
of which he referred to Milton as “ Mr, Disraeli’s great 
rival in epic poetry.” 


Dr. CuMMING, having been proposed as a member of 
the Atheneum Club, of London, was black-balled by the 
emphatic vote of, according to Public Opinion, 68 black 
to 81 white, 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S book, which we spoke of last week 
asin preparation, Ze Scotsman.says is entitled Leaves 
Srom my Journal in the Highlands, of which a very small 
number of copies have been in circulation for several 
months, The work on Prince Albert is by General Grey, 
but the Queen has written a preface to it. 


Mr. LioyD, a well-known English sportsman and nat- 
uralist, has in press a work on the natural history of 
Sweden, especially its game-birds and fish ; a portion of 
its illustrations are colored lithographs by Swedish 
artists. 
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Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication. 





Caar.es Scrisner & Co., New York: 
Studies on the Gospels. By the Rt. Rev. R. C. Trench, 


-D. 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia : 
History of the Dervishes. By J. P. Brown. 
O-Kee-Pa. By George Catlin. 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica. Third edition. By George 
B. Wood, M.D. 
Sorghum and Its Products. By F. L. Stewart. 
Last Days of a King. By M. Hartmann. 
Hitton & Co., New York: 
Lion in the Path. By Saunders, author of Bound to the 
Wheel. f 
Nat Gregory; or, Old Maid’s Secret. By J. Seton, Jr. 
Hurp & HoveutTon, New York: 
Old England: Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. 
Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 
Homespun; or, Five-and-twenty Years Ago. 
Lackland. 
Voices of the Border. By Col. G. W. Patten. 
The Pioneer Church; or, The Story of a New Parish in the 
West. By Rev. M. Schuyler, D.D._ 
Punchard’s History of Congregationalism. Vol. III. 


By Thomas 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTHE RounD TABLE will be read by the Editors 
if they are not authenticated by the writer's signature, 





To THE Ep1TOoR oF THE RouNnD TABLE: 

Srr: Can you orany correspondent of Notes and Queries inform 
me of the authorship of the following lines? They are quoted in 
a rather poor novel called Wolfsden, published some years ago. I 
quote them from memory: 

“SNOW. 
** Peacefully, dreamily, slowly, 
It comes through the halls of the air, 
And, bowing its head in beauty, 
Like a spirit ——e at prayer, 
*Mid the sere leaves it layeth its forehead, 
Where the winds are murmuring low, 
And telling the beads it hath brought them, 
The beautiful spirit the snow.” 
Roz T. Baga. 
CANANDAIGUA, February 6, 1867. 


To THE Ep1ToR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: I thank Mr. Benson for his correction of my quotation 
from Dante, which I made from memory, and —n I have 
not looked into a Dante for twenty years. But the line as it 
stands corrected strengthens my argument in favor of the great- 
er terseness of the English. 

Shall for should in the translation from Cresar (ages) was the 
error ‘of your compositor. I wrote shall; should destroys the 





force of the passage. 
But Mr, Deacon bes not been so careful in his own quotation 
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as he has been exact on mine; or he would not have given us 
from Tacitus 


“ Othoni sepulchrum extractum est,” etc. 


Extractum makes nonsense of the passage; Tacitus wrote ex- 
tructum ; which I dare say Mr. Benson does not require me to tell 
him, any more than I need to be informed that ages requires shall 
and not should. 

The word mansurum, in his quotation from Tacitus, may be 
rendered into English by the infinitive io endure, which is enti- 
tied to be considered as one word ; the prefix to being as much 
part of the English infinitive as the termination or aflix urus is 
of the Latin future participle. Thus, in the Scripture we have 
‘* fleeing from the wrath to come ;’’ in which to come seems as if 
it were marked with a hyphen, thus: “ the wrath to-come.”’ 

Buiit must be admitted, I think,in this case that the Latin 
modicum et mansurum has the advantage in strength and ele- 
gance over any English rendering. GEO. VANDENHOFF, 


Exvizapery, N, J, 


To tHe Epitorn or Tur Rounpd Taste: 


Sin: Anarticlein Tar Rounp Tans of February 16, on the po- 
ems of Miss Lazarus, says ‘‘ Horace lays down the maxim, ‘ Poeta 
nascitur, non fit.’ *’ This maxim is not in Horace, though con- 
stantly attributed to him, Can any of your readers tell where it 
ean be found ? 

It is surprising that this sentence should be so frequently be: 
&tewed on Horace, since a little reflection would show that it is 
Hilikely to be in the Odes, and that it is impossible for it to be 
in the Satires of Hpistics, because, A short between two logs 
occurring twice ii the phrase, it will net go inte an hexameter 
Verse, 

Hut what is more surprising is the perversity, as frequently 
shown, in drawing from it the inference that ane can become & 
poet without study And practise, It seeme po diMeult to make 
sbyealng more of it than that ho amount of study and practise 
Will make a poet, if natural ability be lacking, And thusil agrees 
with the opinion of Horace (De Arte Poetica, 408 ef aeg.)) 

** Natura fleret laudabile carmen au arte 
Geesitem est! ego nec studium sine divite vena 
ec rude quid possit video ingenium ; alternis sie 
Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice," 
Firrs Avenug, Feb, 19, 1867, 


To tHE Epiror or THe Rounp TABLE: 

Sim: In your paper of March 9th are two queries by “A, W. 
P.,”’ both of which I will answer. ; 

ist, The poem entitled Misanthropic Hours, beginning— 

* T sometimes feel that I could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth ’’— 

is by the late N. P. Willis. It was published about the year | 
1825, as a prize poem, by a literary periodical. Mr. Willis was | 
then in his nineteenth or twentieth year. | 


W. OH, F, 





| critic quotes from Dr, Johnson's 





solute demarcation.’’ I believe you are mistaken. The change 
of the date does take place in a certain and definite part of the 
world; not, however, as your correspondent seems to suppose, 
by virtue of any “theory” about degrees of Jongitude, but as an 
accidental result of exploration and discovery eastward and 
westward, It is thus: At the time that Europeans had carried 
their ee nara and computation of time eastward as far as 
the Philippine Islands, other explorers westward through the 
Pacific Ocean had carried their computation of dates to the 
Sandwich Islands, and to other islands of Oceanica. The conse- 
quence is that islands not very remote from each other in that 
part of the world have a computation of time differing from each 
other one day. Therefore, the supposed traveller would find the 
people of the Sandwich Islands agreeing with him in calling the 
date February ist; but on reaching Manilla (as that might be 
the next place he would stop) he would find them calling it the 
2d, and s0 on through China and to Washington. 8. i, W. 


Cincinnati, March 11, 


To tam Eniton oF Tue Rounp Tassie: 


Sint.‘ A, G.J." had some reason to doubt whether ''C, Lb.’ had 
ever read The Giaour, from the style of C. L.'s quotation. But 
A. G. J, seems himself to have read that poem very cormeemy | 
at least, he makes ‘‘a terrible spot of work’ in quoting from it, 
Byron's lines are ; 

"Tis all too late; thou wert, thou art 

‘ The ¢hetished madness of my heart ;" 

no 
'''Tis all too late, thou arf, thou art,” ete, 

The repetition of “art” is monstrot#se—enough so to make 

Byron's bones rattle in his grave, u, 





To tHe Koivon or Tan Rounp Tania! 
Nik} Longfellow's couplet 


" Thoagh the mille of Ged grind slowly, yet they grind exeeed- | 
ing small, 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds 
ie all *— 
is a translation from the Ainnedichte of Von Logan, 
an amplification of the Latin proverb, borrowe 
*Sero molunt deorum mole,’ The mills of the gods grin 
slowly, The heathen metaphor is not strengthened by the 
Christian paraphrase, The proverb was said of those public 
magistrates who, after long delay, did finally execute God's jus 
tice upon malefactors, 
Certain blunders are inexcusable in an English literary journal. | 
The May number of The Atheneum for 1864 contains a notice of 


Miss Winn's Diaries of a Lady of Quality rom 1797 to 1844. The 
Tanity of Human Wishes the 


It is merely | 
from the Greek, | 


familiar line, 
‘From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow,” 


2d, The other question is, in substance, this: Suppose a person | and attributes it to Pope. 


to start from Washington at 12 o'clock, M. on the 1st of February, 


In another number of the same journal is a notice of the Life 


and travel westward with a velocity equal to that of the surface | of Lawrence Sterne, in which the critic tells the anecdote of 
of the earth in its diurnal motion (having noon over him all the | Sterne’s reading to a company of ladies Prior’s Wife of Bath. 
time), at what place would he find ;the inhabitants calling the | Chaucer wrote the Wife of Bath's Tale, and both Dryden and 
Gay the 2d of February, as he assuredly would find them doing at | Pope paraphrased it, or rendered it into modern English. 


Washington when he reached there again ? 


| 


he last number of The London Art Journal has a splendid en- 


In your comments you say ‘ there can be no such point of ab- | graving of James II. hearing of the landing of William of Orange. 








The explanatory article informs its readers that one of the per. 
sonages in the picture is the celebrated George Churchill, after. 
wards Duke of Marlborough, the hero of Blenheim, etc. 

It English authors are so ignorant as to make such blunders, a 
proof-reader so ignorant as not to correct them ought to be dig. 
charged. A. GJ, 


Troy, March 7, 1867. 


To THe Epitror or Tue Round TABLE: 


Sir: Can you, or any of your readers, give me the origin of th 
expression, * The Devil on Two Sticks #y I have heard it used, 
but have forgotten what it means, . 


Very much oblige A Reaper, 


CIncINNATI, O. 

The Devil on Two Sticks is Asmodeus, and obtains his title jn 
Le Sage’s famous Le Diable Boiteux, where he unroofs the houses 
of—we believe it was—Madrid, and shows Don Cleofas the oocy. 
pations of their inhabitants, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No, 1128. 
SATURDAY, Manen 16, 
RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, TI UPRISING OF 
INKLAND, THE QUESTION OF KOOFH, 
ITALIAN OPEIA, TOHACCO BMOKE, HOCLESLIANTICAL 


JUGGLING, TUB CHAIUTY BALL, PHYSIOLOGICAL 
GASTHRONOMY, 


CORRESPONDENCE; 
LONDON, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
THE CONTRACTION THEORY, CRITICISM OF MACBETH, 
THE DEAD LETTER, 


REVIEWS; 
QUAKERS, THE HUGUENOT GALLEY-SLAVE, JOUBERT, 
MARKET ASSISTANT, THE LAST WARNING 
CRY, A ROSARY FOR LENT, 


ART; 


THE LATE DR. EDWARDS RUGGLES, MR. BARRY'S 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 


LITERARIANA. 








STATEMENT | 
OF THE | 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


IN THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK, 
40 WALL STREET, | 

FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


INSURANCE CO., 





Assets, Ist January, 1866, ; > > . - $1,600,139 45 


RECEIPTS: | 
Premiums and Charge for Policies, . $533,290 97 | 
Interest, Premium on Gold, etc., . 179,769 08 | 
——_ 713,060 05 
$2,313,199 50 
DISBURSEMENTS: | 
Paid Claims by Death, . . ° ‘ $162,400 00 | 
Endowments and other Policies Purchased, 17,512 74 | 
Dividends and Profits Paid with Claims, 15,570 52 | 
Reinsurance, Taxes, Commissions, Physi- | 


cian’s Fees, Annuity, etc., . . 68,834 92 
Office Expenses, Advertising, Printing, and 
Stationery, . ° ° : * 42,878 68 


‘NOW READY. 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
FOR APRIL, 1867. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Church and State. 
II. The Olive Branches in Gethsemane. 
III. The Story of a Sister. 
IV. The Church and the Sinner. 
V. Modern Writers of Spain. 
VI. The Godfrey Family (concluded). 
VII. Kettle Song. 
VIII. Ritualism. 
IX. The Cross. 
X. Robert; or, Influence of a Good Mother. 
XI. Lecky’s History of Rationalism. 
XII. A Dream. 
XILI. A Talk about Paris. 
XIV. Dr. Bacon on Conversions to the Catholic Church. 
XV. Athlone and Aughrim. 


———-$307,496 86 XVI. Asperges Me! 


ASSETS: 
Cash in poem, in U. S. Trust Co., and on 


ON, »« « »s s » » «o« SRyBe7 
Bonds and Mortgages, . ‘ > . 3! 
United States Bonds and Treasury Notes 
($826,300, par), . ; . . 
New York State Bonds ($124,000, par), . 
New York City Bonds ($75,100, par), . 75,000 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds ($24,000, par), 040 
Due by Agents, . ° ° ° 2,279 66 
Loans on Policies, . ° ‘ ° 
Deferred Premiums, . ° e ° 
Interest Due or Accrued, . ‘ ° 6 56,132 96 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Assets, 1st January, 1867, . mil ° $2,005,702 64 
$2,313,199 50 


There are no losses due and unpaid. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Joseph B. Collins, Charles E. Bill, 
James Suydam, John J. Phelps, 
James Marsh, Clinton Gilbert, 
John J. Cisco, William B. Bolles, 
Tenac A. Storm, Hanson K. Corning, 
Chas. M. Connolly, John ©, Baldwin, 
Thomas C, Doremua, Edward Minturn, 

B, F, Wheelwright, Augustus H, Ward, 
Wilson G, Hunt, James Gallatin, 

Dan. H. Arnold, Jeremiah P, Robinson, 
W. RK. Vermilye, Charles P, Leverich, 
William Tucker, William M, Halsted, 
Shepherd Knapp, Henry W. Ford, 
Kdward 8, Clark, Apollos Kh, Wetmore, 
Isaac N, Phelps, Frederick Sheldon, 


Jostrn B, Cortina, President, 

N, G, Dz Gnoor, Actuary, Joun Eapis, Secretary. 
James W, G, Cremeans, M. D., Medical Examiner, 
Wittiam Detmoip, M, D,, Consulting Physician, 

J. B, Gares, General Agent, and James Stewart, Henny Pen 

ny, ALBERT VU, WiLLcox, A, Wuitney, GRENVILLE R, BENSON, 


CHar.es NonTHsuie.y, J, J, Wairney, WiLttiam H, Winason, H, 
‘F, Winsiow, 8. 8, ANDERSON, and Quackennoss Brotuxzns, Lo- | 


cal Agents, in the City of New York and vicinity. 


*,* New and important plens of Life Ineurance have been 
adopted by this Company. See the new prospectus, 


DAMACED BOOKS. 
$25,000 WORTH OF BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
LECCATT BROTHERS, 
118 Nassau Street, below Beekman. 








| XVIL. Ancor-Viat. A New Giant City. 


XVIII. Planting of the Cross. 
XIX. Miscellany. 
XX. New Publications. 


This number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD begins its third 


| year and fifth volume, and is a good time for those who have not | 
| already subscribed to do so. 


It is one of the largest magazines 


| published in this country, containing each month 144 large octavo | 
80,253 84 | pages of the choicest reading matier, making 1,728 pages each 


year, for Five DoLuars. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, 
each. 


Single copies 50 cents 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Publisher, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE SEASON! 


BOTANY. 


The claims of the Standard Text-Booka of Prof. Wood in this 
department, are again urged upon Educators, They havea larger 
tale than all othors combined, because they are 


THE BEST! 


1. Object Lessons in Botany. For Beginners, $1 25 
2. Class Book of Botany, For intermediate Clans- 


on, ° P ° ° ° ° ’ ° » 20) 
3. New Class Book of Botany. A complete 
Compendium, ‘ « “a: 96> ee oe 


Copies for examination and first supplies for introduction, fur- 
nished at greatly reduced rates, Particulars on application, 

*,* See Prof, Wood's article on ‘Spring Flowers," in the 
April No, of the Huucational Bulletin, Sent to any address for 
one year on receipt of Ten Cents. 

Address 








A. S. BARNES & CO. 
! Educational Publishers, New York. 





“One of the most interesting of all possible books. A charm- 
ing picture of a remarkabie woman.’’—New Yorker. 





MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MADAME RECAMIER. 


Translated and Edited by Miss Luyster, with a finely engraved 
portrait of Madame Récamier. 1 vol., price $2. 

** Married in girlhood, a wife only in name, Madame Récamier 
| reigned the European beauty, and for nearly half a century her 
| memoirs are a record of the most interesting period of French 

history. Different readers will find the Memoirs entertaining and 
instructive for different reasons; whilst all of them will be both 
| fascinated and puzzled with its heroine.”—Boston Transcript. 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed (post-paid) by the publishers, 
| 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 

| 


Boston. 





Braithwaite’s Retrospect.—Several Complete Sets, 
comprising Parts 1 to 36, inclusive, for sale cheap. 
| Apply to 
C. E. HOPKINS, 113 William Street. 
| 








NOW READY. 


A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 
By Mrs. Cuartes SEDGwIcK. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 





THE SEVENTH OHIO RECIMENT: 
A RECORD. 


By Mason Gronar L. Woop. 
1 vol, 12mo, $1 75. 





AN OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO THE 
AFFLICTED, 


ESPECIALLY TO BEREAVED PARENTS, 


By Francis Pankman, D.D, 
1 vol, 12mo, $1 25, 


| 
| 
| 


CLASSIC QUOTATIONS: 


A Thought-book of the Wise Spirits of all Nationa and all Coun 
tries; fit for all men and all hours, 1 vol, 16mo, 
Collected, arranged, and revised by James Elmes, §1 25. 





| THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE: 


| 
Being that of Albert Direr, Translated from the German ot 
Leopold Schefer by Mra, J. R, Stodart, 1 vol, 12mo, $1 ¥. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES MILLER, 
522 Broadway, New York: 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





The Publishers’ Circular (Philadelphia). 

uyt is certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and should be encouraged by all who have any taste 
in literature.” 

The Richmond Examiner. 

“This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklies withthe dignity and learning which belongs to a quar- 
terly review. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the 
whole of the United States.” 


The New York Times. 


“fas Rounp TABLE has become such a weekly journal as has 
heen for a long time needed in the United States—a journal whieh 
fas the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the epirit and 
the instinets of America,” 


The New York Leader, 

ifas Round Tania has achieved cosmopolitan auseess, Tt is 
to the metropolis and provinges what 7he Saturday Review is to 
jondon and Great Britain's wilderness of parishes, HWxtracts 
fom Tae Hounp Tania figure weekly in /ublie Opinion, pub 
ished in London, and made up of the best clippings from the best 
papora 14 the world,” 

The Troy Timea, 

“fae Rounp Tanie has a field of its own, and the field it 
made itself, by its dashing way of dealing with men and things, 
literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came in its 
way, All in all, it is the most entertaining weekly printed for 
well-read, thinking, cultivated people, who care to get under the 
surface of things, and who do thinking on their own account,” 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

“Many lazy, complacent thinkers have fallen into the habit of ac- 
cusing THE Rounp Tas. of flippancy and undue censoriousness, 
We have been surprised, too, to note the fact that the press has 
also, in many instances, fallen into the same error and injustice, 
Such readers and writers forget that it is the province of papers 
like Taz RounpD Tas eE to assail error, rather than tamely to ap- 
prove established truth; and that, at the present day, trenchant, 
well-directed, and persistent blows are necessary to produce de- 
sired reforms. The first object to be effected is to arrest atten- 
tion and thereby to elicit thought and discussion. That Tue 
Rounp TaBLE has succeeded most admirably in doing this is best 
demonstrated by the unreasonable opposition which it has met 
with, We admire the persistent courage with which it clings to 
its purpose ; its bold manly course, and the industry and enter- 
prise with which each week it comes up smiling to its work.” 


The Cleveland (0.) Herald. 


“Itis the best exponent of cultivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press. It is a literary (in the 
best sense of the term) and critical journal ‘of which no American 
tasteneed be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary his- 
tory, that is saying a good deal.” 


The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 

“This periodical has, by its manly and independent criticism 
and fearless advocacy of the true as opposed to the false, and 
realities as opposed to conventional shams, established itself 
frmly in public opinion as our most successful weekly review ; 
while the ability of its corps of contributors confirms the good 
feeling which its vigorous and anti-Philistine spirit has generally 
excited.” 


The Norfolk Virginian. 


“Tas Rounp TaBxe is beyond all question the freshest, most 
Vigorous, independent, and national journal in this country. 
Bold in its criticism of art and literature, sound in its ethics, yet 
fearless in exposing and rebuking both social and literary vices 
ind wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes 
of America and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
ftom the best writers in both countries. Tue Rounp TABLE is 
inthis country what The Atheneum and Saturday Review are in 
the London circles—the medium of expression for the most re- 
fned literary taste.”’ 


The Columbia ( Tenn.) Herald, 


“This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 
printed in America,” 


The Davenport (Iowa) Gazetle, 
“We hazard nothing in saying that it is the best edited literary 


Paper of the day, and it has become such by its disdain of all lit- 
trary cliques and chicanery.”’ 


The Anglo-American Times (London), 

“It comes nearer to the standard of oxcollence attained by the 
chief London weeklios than the New York daily press does to that 
Of the lending London dailios, Itis characterized by the strongest 
tnd froost oxproasion of truth ; commonting without fear on social, 
Political, and moral delinquencies," 


: Tritoner'a Literary Record (London), 

" 

— Naw Youk Rounp Tani is the bort ltorary paper pub- 
od in the United States, It is independent, out-spoken, free 
M anything like favoritiam, and we believe totally inaccessible 
Corrupt influences; its warm advocacy of international copy- 


Might and ite denunciations of ronlly indecent literature deserve 
*peclal acknowledgment," 


The Bookseller (London), 


“ 
a Roun Tanux is edited with an amount of good taste 


legance by no means common in the United States,” 
The London Review, 


bab 
tearm TABLE is making the most praiseworthy efforts 
the tone of literary criticism and of independent and 
Y Writing throughout the States." 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
45 WALL STREET, 





JANUARY 1, 1867, 


CARH CAPITAL,. . . . $400,000 00 
SunyLUM, 6 lk ltl 161,081 61 
OC a a er 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
Htates through the ' Underwriters’ Ageney,” 


Benj. &. Walcott, President, 
1, Romsen Lane, Mecretary, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the ‘“ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute, 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


‘ 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
JAMES J. LYONS, 
Soin AGENT, 
600 Broadway, under the St, Nicholas Hotel, 
Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY, 


Wanted—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
ishing in a salubrious Southern city, Capital required from 
$5,000 to $5,000, 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerfal, and profitable, 

Address AMERICAN BuRgAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 





Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 





1382 Nassau Street, New York. 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York. 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 
KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITHD STATHS, 
4 and 6 John Atrest, hear Broadway, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC,, CUT ON PIPES, 
N,fi.— The Mannsenaum is positively the BaaT, and we warrant 


every Pipe to Color, 
A large and select stock now on hand, 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country, 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us, 
GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 





Send stamp for our Illustrated Circular. 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PuHysicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 
Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 

and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church, 
Also by 


Dr. lrenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Odserver, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 


Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 


N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 

The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
a ag or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 

ork. 

RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 

25 Cents to Save 25 Dollars.—Heceman’s Benzinz 
instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, etc., equal tonew. Sold by Druggists. 





Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of HecEemaNn'’s Campnor IcE wiTH 





GLYCERINE; Keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 





A Worp or ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 
For sale at all the principal druggists’, 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
66 Cedar Street, 
Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 


There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER, In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c, per lb, ; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c, or Yc. per Ib. 

For sale at all the principal grocers’ druggists’, and general 





dealers’. 
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The Round Table. 


[Mar. 23, 1867 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


or 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. B. 


NEW AMERICA. 

By Wm. Hepworth Dixon, editor of The Atheneum, and author 
of The Holy Land, William Penn, etc. With Illustrations from 
Original Photographs. Complete in 1 vol. crown octavo, 
printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, price $2 7%. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEWS OF THE PRESS. 


. The instalment already perused gives abundant as- 
surance that we shall possess in its pages a book of uncommon 
spirit and variety and one so fraught with instruction as well as 
amusement as to be eagerly sought and appreciated by all think- 
ing Americans.” —TZhe Round Table. 


“ 


“ 


The accounts of all his strange acquaintances, the free- 
lovers of Oneida, the Shaker monks and nuns, the Tunker celi- 
bates, are equally full of interest and information, We think we 
have indicated pretty fairly by our extracts the value of Mr. 
Dixon's theorizing, and as for the interesting nature of the facts 
which he has collected, we might tranefer half his pages to our 
colamne and not exhaust his store of what in our opinion is ex- 
tremely readable writing.”’—7he Nation. 
re From North to South he seems to have let no oppor- 
tunity escape him for observation, and his work may therefore be 
termed an accurate description of American scenery and society, 
The mass of information the book contains, however, 
would ensure it a large sale without ita other excellence,’ — 
Pittaburg Leader, 
*.) . , , Mr, Dixon hae written thoughtfully and well, and 
we can recall no previous book on American travel which dwells 
#0 fully on theas much vexed subjects,""—London Timea, 





Heaven and Hell, Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell from 
Things Heard and Seen, By Emanuel Swedenborg, Printed 
on toned paper, extra cloth, demi 8vo, price $2 50, 


Globe Edition of Scott's Poetical Works, The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, with a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Square 12mo, price, 
cloth, $2; cloth, extra gilt top, $2 25; half turkey, gilt top, 
$3 50; half calf, gilt extra, $4; full Roxburgh turkey, gilt 
extra, €6. j 


Life and Works of Josiah Wedgwood. From 
his Private Correspondence and Family Papers; with an 
Introdactory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By 
Eliza Meteyard. With numerous illustrations. Printed on 
superfine paper, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra. 


Robert Severne: His Friends and His Ene- 
mies. A Novel. By William A. Hammond. 12mo, extra 
cloth, price $1 %5. 


Lives of Boulton and Watt. Principally from the 
Original Soho MSS, Comprising also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the §team Engine. By Samuel Smiles, 
author of Lives of the Engineers, Self-Help, Industrial Bi- 
ography, etc. With a Portrait of Watt and Boulton, and nu- 
merous other illustrations, Printed on fine toned paper, 1 
vol. royal 8vo, strong cloth, price $10. 


The Last Days of our Saviour, For Passion Week, 
The Life of Our Lord, from the Supper in Bethany to His 
Ascension into Heaven, in Chronological Order, and in the 
Words of the Evangelists, Arranged by Charles D, Cooper, 
Rector of St. Philip's Church, Philadelphia, A neat 16mo, 
bound in cloth, with side stamp, price §1, 


True Protestant Ritualism, Being o review of a 
book entitled The Law of Rituailsm, By the Rev. Charles H. 
Hall, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Manual of Elementary Logic. Designed especially 
for the use of Teachers and Learners, By Lyman H, Atwater, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the College of 
New Jersey. Small 12mo, cloth, price $1 60. 


Up and Down the London Streets. By Mark 
Lemon, With numerous illustrations, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 
price $5. 


On Inhalations in the Treatment of Diseases 
of the Respiratory Passages, By J. M. Da Costa, 
M.D, Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1 25, 


Terra Marigo; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History, 
By Edward D, Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 
of the United States, 12mo, cloth, 


%9* For sale by Booksollers generally, or sont by mail on receipt 
of price, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 
(ireland). 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U. 8. Mails, 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Prrr 45, Norta River. 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency, 
FIRST CABIN,.... “= STEERAGE, .... . $30 
toLondon, .., to London, oe « © 8 

to Pers, . 6 se 4 toParis,. .... 4 

Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110; Steer- 

age, $35—payable in Currency. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc., 

at moderate rates. 

Steerage paseage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends, 

For further information apply at the Company’s Offices, 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
156 Broadway, New York, 





KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


——= 


OFFICK, 161 BROADWAY, 


Assets, 1867, . . « « « $2,000,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 
Hi, F, JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
GEORGE F, SNIPFEN, Secretary, 
Il, LASSING, Manager of Agencies, 
GO, T, SULPLEY, M,D,, Medical Examiner, 


Librarians, Booksellers, Teachers, 

and Literary Men generally, desiring complete Lists of one hun- 
dred different Publishers, are requested to remit $1, as the edi 
tion of the UNIFORM TRADE LIST CIRCULAR, six numbers 
under one cover, will be limited to advance orders, 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, inane 


A Gentleman of Experience in ‘the Editing 
and Management of Daily Newspapers, a graduate of Yale Col- 
ege, desires to make an engagement in the capacity of Editor, 
Refers, by permission, to the Editors of Tux Kounp Tasie, 
Address *'G,,” Office of Taz Rounp Tanie. 





THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


1L—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

IL—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

HL—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDFAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FEOTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULAKS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 

VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 
VIIL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS» 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON, 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SKARCH 
VOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, BERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETO., EITHER BEVFOREMAND, FROM PRIVATE DIO- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 








The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commiasion 
fa undertaken, The subsequent charges vary tn accordance with 
the actual service rendered, 


All Commtaatona should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Roforence, 
139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 








Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themaelves in communi- 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS FOR THE YEAR ENDING Jay. 
UARY 31, 1867: 


Net Assets, Feb.1,1866. . . «. . + = $14,112,319 gs 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 


$5,145,550 18 
1,071,485 70—$6,217,035 99 


— 


$20,329,586 7 


Premiums, . . - Ss + 
Interest andrent, . ° ° e 


D1spunsEMENTS ¢ 
Matured Endowments and Claims by 
Death, . ° 

Dividends paid in cash, or used s as onsh 
in paymentof Premiums, .  . 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered 
Policies, . : A ° ‘ . 196,509 22 
Paid for Commissions, ° 254,491 By 
Paid for Purchase of Future Commis 
fiona, Exchange, Postage, Adver- 
tising, Taxes, and Medical Foes, , 
Paid for Salaries, Printing, Stationery, 
Sundry Office and Law Expenses, 
ltont, ete,, ; ; ° ° ° 


774,906 OT 


667,790 18 


600,814 24 


228,026 51— $9,600,088 14 


NET CASH ASSETS, . . .« « « «+ 17,680,206 97 
INVESTED AB FOLLOWS! 


Cashin Bank and Trust Companies, , $1,547,450 07 


Bonde and Mortgages, ° ; : 10,007,800 60 
United States Stocks, e e ° 6,005,108 78 
Real Keatate, ; , P P 087,711 oe 
Due from Agents, ° ’ ° ° 64,716 67 
nnn 017,680,206 11 
App! 
Accrued Interest, $157,463 75 
Market Value of Stocks in excess of 
Cost, : ° 801,795 00 
Premiums deferred or in course of 
transmission, 1,212,811 69 
—-—— $1,072,004 


GROSS ASSETS, FEB, 1st, 1867, $10,311,067 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THB YEAR, = $3,526,472 


From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 63) a dividend has been 
declared to policy-holders, available on the anniversaries of the 
dates of issue in the present year, 





Policies issued (including those restored) during the 
year 15,672, ensuring . ° ° ° $54,875, 
In force, February 1, 1867, 38,638 P olicles, ensuring $1: pene = ; 

The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, Bo 
dowment Policies payable at any age not less than ten year 
from the date of same, Survivorship Annuities, and Children's 
Endowments, 

Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, ao may 
be preferred, 

Policios of any description may be made payable to survivor 
or beneficiaries in annual instalments, running through a period 
of twenty years or loss, with Yearly Dividends of Interest, thos 
avoiding the risk and care of lnavestments, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK 8, WINSTON, WILLIAM TI, POPTIAM, 
JOUN V, L. PRUYN, WILLIAM A. IIAINES, 
WILLIAM MOORE, EZRA WHEELER, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, SEYMOUR L, HUSTED, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
MARTIN BATES, DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM BETTS, NENRY A, SMYTHE, 
JOUN WADSWORTH, WILLIAM VY. BRADY, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, WM. E. DODGE, 
OLIVER H. PALMER, GEORGE 8, COE, 
SAMUEL E, SPROULLS, WM. K, STRONG, 
SAMUEL M, CORNELL, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOUN BE, DEVELIN, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, ALONZO CHILD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
RICHARD PATRICK, HENRY 1, DAVIES, 
ALEX, W. BRADFORD, RICHARD A, MoCURDY. 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vico-Prosident 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOUN M, STUART, | Secretaries, 

WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D, 

Jlon, LUCIUS ROBINSON {coun 

lion, A. W. BRADFORD, 
MINTURN POST, M.D,, 








cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1, 





ISAAC L, KIP, M.D, | Medical Examiners, 








Printed for Tux Rounp TasLe Association by Jouw A, Gray & Gueen, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 182 Nassau Street, Saturday, March, 29, 1667, 
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